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The present volume contains a description of the Marbles in the 
fourth room of the Gallery of Antiquities. With the exception of 
the two general views comprised in this volume^ all the plates have 
been engraved from drawings executed by the late Mr. William 
Alexander ; and here we cannot refrain from expressing^ though in 
few words^ our sincere regret at the loss sustained by the death of 
that very able artist^ who^ in conducting the part allotted to him in 
this work^ was not less distinguished by his zeal than by his talents. 
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Th£ bas-relief from which the vignette in the title-page is taken^ is 
a fragment of lapis lazuli^ on which is represented the upper part 
of the figure of Bonus Eventus. This deity presided over agricuU 
ture^ti) and it was upon his favour (as the name imports) that the 
abundance of the harvest was supposed to depend. He is therefore 
very appropriately represented holding the emblems of plenty, 
namely, corn and poppies in one hand, and in the other hand a 
patera, filled probably with the juice of the grape. A statue of him, 
executed by Euphranor, and preserved at Rome in the time of Pliny, 
held the same emblems^ (9) and there can be very little doubt that 
the bas-relief we are now describing has been copied from this 
statue. According to Pliny there was also at Rome another statue 
of Bonus Eventus^ which was the work of Praxiteles, (s) but no 
description of it has descended to us. This deity was particularly 
worshipped at Rome, and his figure is frequently seen on the coins 
of the emperors. P. Victor mentions a temple dedicated to Bonus 
Eventus, which stood in the ninth region at Rome, near the baths 
of Agrippa:(4) it was this temple which Ammianus Marcellinus 
informs us was restored in the reign of Valentinian and Valens, by a 
prefect of the name of Claudius. (5) 

It is probable that this bas-relief, when perfect, was one of the 
three figures sculptured on the triangular base of a superb candela- 

' Nee non etiam preoor Lympham, ac Bonum Eventum, quoniam sine aqua omms 
arida ac misera agricultura, sine successu ac bono eventu, frustratio est, non cultura. 

Varro de Re Rustic^, lib. 1. c. 1. § 6. 

* Hujus est [Euphranorial et nmulachrum Boni Eventus, dextrfi pateram, sinistrfi 
spicam ac papaver tenens. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxiv. c. 19. § 16. 

' Romas Praxitelis opera sunt, Flora, Triptolemus, Ceres in hortis Servilii: Boni 
Eventus, et Bonse Fortunse simulachra in Capitolio. Ibid. lib. xxxvi. c. 4. § 5. 

* Thermae Agrippse. 
Templum Boni Eventus. 

P. Victor de regionibus urbis. 

* Instauravit vetera plurima, inter quae porticum excitavit ingentem, lavacro Agrippss 
contiguam, Eventus Boni cognominatam, e& re qu6d hujus nominis prope visitur 
templum. Amm. Marcel, lib. xxix. c. vi. 



brum. The words bono eventvIi indicating that the figure is 
dedicated to the deity whose name is inscribed, appear to us to have 
been added by a modern hand. 

The substance on which this bas-relief is engraved, is an argilla- 
ceous stone of a rich blue colour, sprinkled with whitish spots, and 
sometimes with grains of pyrites. (o) It was known to the ancients 
by the name oisapphiras^ and also by that of cy anus; they frequently 
used this substance to engrave upon, (though from its softness it is 
ill adapted for the purpose,) and in general their engravings on this 
stone are of a very inferior degree of excellence. The present 
specimen is by far the best, as well as the largest piece of sculpture, 
on lapis lazuli, with which we are acquainted. 

Dimensions, 7j inches by 7? inches. 

^ In sapphiris enim aurum punctis colluoet csenileis. Sapphirorum, quae cum purpura, 
optunse apud Medos : nusquam tamen perlucidc. Prseterea inutiles scalpturae, inter- 
venientibus crystallinis centris. Min, N. H- Vib. \?;iv:i. '. ^^ 
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PLATE I. 

A BUST of the emperor Trajan. This prince was born at ItaHca in 
Spain^(i) and succeeded to the Roman empire at the death of Nerva^ 
in the year 97 <>f ^^^ Christian sera, when he was in the 42d year 
of his age. (2) It is remarked by Dion Cassius, that he was the 
first Roman emperor whose birth-place was in a foreign country. (») 
No emperor was more beloyed by his people, than Trajan ; the title 
of Optimus was conferred upon him by the Senate, (4) and the 
ancient writers who have recorded the actions of his life, speak of 
him in terms of the highest encomium : the Roman empire indeed 
appears never to have been in so flourishing a state after the time 
of Augustus, as during the reign of Trajan.(») He subdued Dacia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, apd Parthia, and in all his enter- 
prises he commanded in person. Trajan has the reputation of 
having been equally great in the arts of peace, as in military 
renown :(«) he embellished Rome with many noble buildings, and 

' Sucoessit ei Ulpius Crinitus Trajanus, natus Italicae in Hispania, familid antiqua 
magis quam clard. Eutrop. lib. viii. § ii. 

* T^ Tf yetp (rco/AATi e^pooro (^eurepov yap xa) reo-frapaxorriv iros Syoov rip^ev) xa) if ^t^j} 
^xjxaCey* Dion. Cass. lib. Ixviii. c. 6. 

* 'Ot»y au, in *lffijp 6 Tpouavo^, aXX* wx 'IraXo^, Mt "^IreiXiwnis ijv, Ifrliy ti irapci roura aurog 
^oiij^-otro, hnt&il /xi}8s); itpMw aXXoiiyrjs rh roov 'Pco/Mt/cov xparog ^o^p^xfi. rijy yap apwn^^ otXX' 
h r^ flrarpl&i rm^y h^era^^f hlf wiro. Dion. Cass. Hist. Rom. lib. bcviii. c. 4. 

^ Adoptavit te optimus Piinceps in suum, Senatus in optimi nomen. Hoc tibi tarn 
proprium, quam patemum ; nee magis definite distinct^ue designat, qui Trajanum, quam 
qui OPTIMYM adpellat; ut olim firugalitate Pisones, sapientia Laelii, pietate Metelli mon- 
strabantur : quse simul omnia uno isto nomine oontinentur. C. Plinii Paneg. c. Ixxxviii, 5. 

* Romani imperu, quod post Augustum defensum magis fuerat, quam nobiliter am- 
pliatum, fines longe lateque diffiidit. Eutropii lib. viii. § ii. 

A Cflssare Augusto in ssculum nostrum baud mult6 minus anni ducenti : quibus 
inertift Caesarum quasi consenuit atque decoxit : nisi quod sub Trajano prindpe movet 
laoertos, et, prseter spem omnium^ senectus imperii, quasi reddit& juventute, revirescit. 
Flori Frooem. ad lib. i. 

* Hoc segre clarior domi, seu militise reperietur. Aur. Victor, de Csesaribus, c. xiii. 

Gloriam tamen militarem civilitate et moderatione superavit, Romse et per proYincia& 
«qualem se omnibus exhib^s. Eutropii lib. viii. § iy. 



PLATE L 

his name was iDScribed on so many edifices which he had either 
built or repaired, that by Constantine the Great he was jocosely 
called " the wall-flower/' (r) According to Eutropius he died at 
Seleucia in Isauria,(8) but Dion Cassius says that his death happened 
at Selinus in Cilicia,(9j which two places are not very remotely 
distant from each other ; he died in the year 117, in the 62d year 
of his age, after a most splendid and prosperous reign of 19 years 
and six months. 

The bust has the breast uncovered, and the head is not crowned 
with laurel ; it is thus that this emperor's portrait is frequently 
represented on his coins. The want of elevation over the forehead, 
which is remarkable in this head, may be observed in all the ancient 
portraits of Trajan, whether on medals or in marble. 

There are two other busts of this emperor, not less celebrated for 
their preservation and workmanship ; one of them is in the Capito- 
line Museum, and the other in the Albani collection : the first 
mentioned has the chlamys on the left shoulder, and the sword-belt 
across the breast ; the latter has the breast uncovered. There are 
also two colossal busts of Trajan, one in the Capitol, and the other 
in the Famese palace; they are both much mutilated, and are 
chiefly remarkable for their size. 

This fine bust, which with its pedestal is of one piece of marble, 

^ Hie Trajanum herbam paiietaiiam ob titulos multos sedibus inscriptos appellare 
solitus erat. Aurel. Victor. Epit. c. xli. 13. 

Per omnia enim civitatis membra, quae diversorum Principum exomarunt impensae, 
nomen proprium inscribebat : non ut veterum instaurator, sed conditor. Quo vitio 
laborasse Trajanus dicitur Princeps : unde eum herbam pariednam jocando cognomi- 
narunt. Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxvii. c. 3. 

^ Post ingentem igitur gloriam, belli domique quaesitam, e Perside rediens, apud 
Seleuciam Isauriae profiuvio ventris exstinctus est. Eutropii lib. viii. § v. 

^ Kjol) e$ 'iiXivouvTCL TTis KiXtx/a^ eXSoov, ^v l^ xa) TpaiavovvoPnv xaXovfi^ev, ^odfm iare^nt^iy 
IMvap^cag frij SexaeweV, xai ftijyaj $f, ijjxfpaj re wnrff Koi Uxa, Dion. Cass, lib. Ixviii. c. 33. 



PLATE L 

is extremely well preserved j the only restorations it has received are 
the tip of the nose including one of the alse^ and a portion of the 
outer edge of the right ear. It was found in the Campagna of 
Rome^ in the year 1776. 

Height^ including the pedestal^ 2 feet 5| inches. 
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PLATE II. 

A BBONZE statae of Hercules^ bearing away the apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides. The Hesperides were three sisters^ and 
according to Hesiod^ were the daughters of Nox,(i) or Night j they 
had the care of the tree which bore the golden fruit, presented by 
Juno to Jupiter on her marriage with him .(2) In addition to the 
watchful care of these nymphs, the tree was guarded by an immense 
serpent^ whose vigilance was never relaxed even by sleep. (3) The 
last labour imposed upon Hercules by order of Eurystheus^ was 
that of carrying away the fruit of this tree^(4) which he accomplished 
with the same contempt of danger as had marked his other exploits. 
Hercules is here represented as having just achieved the destruc- 
tion of the serpent, which is seen . twined round the trunk of the 
tree, with its head hanging down in a lifeless manner. (5) He holds 
in his left hand the reward of his recent conquest, the Hesperian 

' 'Empffitf^ ^, al$ jbt^Xa. x^pqv xXurou HxMtyoio 

Xfua-M xaXi imKowti, ^iporra rt diii^fa x^tproy * Hesiodi Theog. v. 215. 
^ ciAti y^fULVTi HpoL ^^(Tfltro. Apolkidori Biblioth. fib. ii. c. 5. s. ii. 

' Pomaque ab in&omni nan custodita draoone. Ovid. Met. fib. ix. v. 190. 
— — -^ Fuit aurea rilva, 
Divitiisque graves, et fulvo gennine rami, 
Virgineusque chorus, nitidi custodia lud, 

ET NUMaVAM SOMNO DAMNATUS LUMINA SERPENS, 

Bobora complexus rutilo curvata metallo. 
AbstuHt arboribus pretium, nemorique laborem 
Alcides : passusque inopes sine pondere ramos 
Retufit Argofico fulgenda poma tyranno. 

Lucani Pharsal. fib. ix. v. 369. 
^ Postremo Hesperidum victor tulit aurea mala. 

Anthol. Vet. Lat. fib. i. ep. xfii. v. 12 
^ In this bronze, the appearance of the serpent is similar to the description given of it 
by ApoUonius Rhodius. The animal has sufficient remains of life to enable it sdll to 
cling to the tree by means of the spinl windings of its lo^er extremity, while the head 
md upper part of the body i^pear to be quite dead. 

M^Xsiov ^iSktfTO itot) cruitos' ol^i S* axpj} 

Ovp^ in v%alfvrxtv' eon xpetrog St xeXaiv^v 

"A-Xf^S wr' axwjOTjy xtV iir^oos • Apoll. Rhod. fib. iv. v. 1400. 



PLATE 11. 

apples ; and he stands in a bold erect attitude^ as if elated by the 
success of his enterprise. Of the clab, which appears to have been 
held downwards^ only a part remains in his right hand. The places 
from which the lion's skin has been suspended on the right ann^ 
are very visible j several pieces of the skin are still preserved in this 
collection, but they are too much mutilated to be replaced. 

We observe in the features of this Hercules the same expression 
of character as is given to him on the coins of Tyre,(c) a city in 
Phoenicia; and there can be little doubt that it is the Tyrian 
Hercules who is here represented. The Tyrians appear to have 
been one of the earliest people who paid divine honours to Hercules^ 
and a temple of very remote antiquity, which was erected to him at 
Tyre, is commemorated by Herodotusfr) and other writers.(8) 

In most of the ancient representations of this last labour of 
Hercules, the subject is treated with great simplicity. The hero is 
generally represented holding the apples in his hand, unaccompanied 
by any other emblem or allusion to the story connected with them. 
Suidas remarks the practice of representing Hercules in this parti- 
cular manner. (0) It is thus that we see him in the celebrated 
Farnese statue ; and the bronze statue of him which stood in the 

^ Fellerin, Recueil de M^dailles de Peuples et de Villes, torn. ii. pi. Ixxxiii. fig. 36. 

icuviavifuvos etuT^% thai l^v ^HfotxXios oyioy* '■ I; kiyws Z§ ixBdv roto-i IpeSo^i rov tM tlfSfM^v 
hx&roi XP^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^?' ^^ ^f^^ T^puTou. ffSpoy Be ouSi rovrws rotci EAXajiri 9V/Afepof«iyov;. tfeuret» 
yap 0CfM(Tupa}oix<&fiey)} xai to Ipw rou 0io5 l^pwK^you' §lveu li hia ot/J^ oS Tt/poy oSxeouo-i, rpnix^tci 
jioi Si(rp^/XMc . Herodod Hist. lib. ii. 44. 

' ^JE^Ti yog ev Topop 'upov 'Upoaikiws xaXflUtPraroy wy fMrl^ri eaSpoafKlwi Siao-oo|rrM, ou rou 
*Apyiiou 'HpoxXeou^, rou t^$ 'AAx/t^yi]^. toAA^i^ yap ynBou^ irpmpov r^/Jarah h Tv^w 'HpoxXi^, 
{ ELoSfLoy Ik 4>oiy/xi)( hpfLirfiivra 0^Sa^ xaraffyiWi xal r^y xaTSa HU&^up r^y ZS^eXijy ywMai* h^ 
JS$ xa) 6 roii Aio; At6yv(ros y/yrrai. Arrian. de Exped. Alexand. lib. ii. c. 16. 

Ka) Sjti Ipa xa) iv Sup/i}, ou irapa7to>Jj rolg Aiytnrr/bi(ri lo-op^^eoyra, rwy eyoo ifXMTa oxtffKCU 
ri ye rou 'HpaxXeo; rl ey Tipto^ ou rot/rou rou 'HpaxXeo^^ roy^EAXiiye^ aetSouo*!^ aKKx roy eyoo Aeya> 
^oAXoy a^aiiviposf xa) Toptog ^poog ear/. Ludan. de Syria Dea, 3. 

' Kal ypa^owr^ lopdv >ioyTog ^o^mray xa) j^^oAoy fiporra^ xai y' (ai^Kx xparwvra* Suidas 
in voce HPAKAHS. 



PLATE IL 

Zeuxippus at Byzantium^ and is described by Christodorus the 
poet, (10) appears also to have been similar. The subject, how- 
ever, is sometimes treated with more detail. On a bronze coin of 
Grordianus Pius, struck at Tarsus, the tree is introduced by the side 
of Hercules ;(ii) in a medallion of Antoninus Pius, not only the tree 
is represented, but likewise the three nymphs, or Hesperides, who 
seem to be flying from Hercules ;(13) and in the British Museum 
is a Greek vase, beautifully painted, which exhibits the subject with 
still greater detail. (13) 

This fine statue was found in the ruins of a temple at Grebail, a 
small modem town, built on the site of the ancient Byblus, on the 
coast of Phoenicia. Two Greek inscriptions, of twelve or fourteen 
lines each, on plates of lead, are said to have been found with it, 
but they were immediately melted down by the barbarians into 
whose hands they fell. Dr. Swinney, Chaplain to the Factory at 
Constantinople, obtained this statue from some Greek merchants 
who brought it to that place ; he sent it to England in the year 

1779. 

Height of the statue, 2 feet 6^ inches j height of the whole, 
including the pedestal and tree, 3 feet 6f inches. 

'^ H^oxXn)^ ^ oy/ouXoy eSe/xwf xt/xXov usngyi]; 
M^Xtt kewTO^iiKo iratkoLfwi^ ^^piio'ua xoft/Cooir, 
Tah^f oXSm ieopa AiSuor/Sb;. 

Christx)dorus apud Anthol. Graec. torn. iii. p. 166^ edit. Jacobs. 
" Gessneri Num. Ant. Impp. Romanorum, Lat. et Grsec. tab. ckxiii. fig. 25. 
" Numismata aerea sdecdora, maxixni moduli, e M useo Pisano, olim Corrario, tab. xvii. 
fig. 2. et Musd Florentini Antiqua Numismata, maximi moduli, tab. xyiii. fig. 3. 

'^ Sir William Hamilton's Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, 
vol. L pi. 127. 
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PLATE III. 

One of the feet, or supports^ of an ancient tripod-table. It repre- 
sents the head and leg of a panther, which are separated from each 
other by the intervention of foliage, in the same manner as we have 
already described in a marble engraved in a former volume.(i) 

The kind of marble, of which this piece of sculptm*e is formed, 
is a variety of the Pavonazxo of the Italians, and appears to have 
been but little used by the ancients in their works of art. It is 
chiefly of a dingy white, but is intersected by irregular veins and 
patches of a dull red colour. 

Height, 2 feet 2^ inches. 

* DescripticMi of the Ancient Marbles in the Britiah Museum, Part I. pi. iii. 
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PLATE IV. 

A HEAD of Apollo, larger than life, and crowned with a narrow dia- 
dem; the forehead and temples are ornamented with pendent ringlets 
of hair. From the hardness of the work, and the sharp lines of the 
features, there can be no doubt that this head is of very early Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy from an original in bronze, in 
which each curl had been separately cast, and then rivetted to the 
head, according to the conjectures of a learned writer on the subject 
of ancient sculpture. (i) 

In the Capitoline Museum is a statue of Apollo, (3) the head of 
which so much resembles that which we are now describing, as to 
justify us in the belief that both have been copied from the same 
original. 

The curls which originally descended on each side of the neck 
have been broken off. 

Height, 1 foot 5f inches. 

' Spedmens of antient sculpture, iEgyptiaiiy Etruscan, Greek, and Roman, selected 
from different collections in Great Britain, by the Society of Dilettanti, vol i. pi. v. 
and vi. 

* Musei Capitolini, torn. iii. tab. 14. 
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PLATE V. 

A STATUE of Thalia, the pastoral Muse.(i) She is also known as the 
comic Muse,(9) whose province it was to preside over the delineation 
of men and manners. (3) Her head is crowned with a chaplet of ivy, 
she has sandals on her feet, and she holds the pedum, or pastoral 
crook, in her right hand. The chaplet of ivy is the usual reward of 
poetic merit, (4) and is generally seen on the head of this Muse. (5) 
The pedum is an emblem of comedy,(o) and one of the usual attri- 
butes of Thalia; (7) it is also frequently observect in the hands of 
Satyrs, Fauns, and other attendants on Bacchus, and in* all these 
cases is a symbol of rustic life. The explanation of Servius is pro- 
bably correct, namely, that this instrument in its original designa- 
tion was no other than the^ shepherd's crook.(s) 

This statue b of the size of life; and is covered with a very ample 

drapery, of a texture so fine as to- leave the beautiful forms of the 

< 

' Prima- Sjrrabosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra, nee erubuit silvas habitare^' Thalia. * Viig* Eod. yi. 1. 

* Comica lascivo gaudet sermone Thalia. Ausod. Edyll. xx. v. 3. 
' Koipxdy fS^ff 0aXeta /S/ov re xei ^et xahi. 

Anthol. Gitec. Tom. iii. p. 214, Edit. Jacobs. 

* Me doctarum hedene prsemia frontium. 

Diis misoent supms. Hor. Carm. fib. L 1. 29. 

■ teu oondis amaUle carmen. 

Prima feres hederas victricis pnemia. Hort. Epist. Ub. i. S, 24. 

HeUconidasque, pallidamque Pirenen 

lUis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 

Hederae sequaces. Pers. prol. v. 4. 

Cijus oofonis Poets utuntur, fofiis minus nigris : quam quidam Nysiam, alii BaochiF- 
cam vocant, maximis inter nigras corjrmbis. Plin. Nat. Hist. fib. xvi. c. 34. 

' n Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. ]. ta^. 19. Description of the Andent Terracottas 
in the British Museum^ PI. xxxviii. 

*Ap§ntis. 6 irpanpf. xeii ^ SiSo/ttyi) ^«/3$q^ roi; xm/Mxtn^. Hesychius. 

' Le Pitture Antiche d^Eroolano^ tom. ii. tav. iii. 

* Pedum^ virga incurvata, unde retinentur pecudum pedes. Sen^ Comment in Viig. 
Ed. V. 88. 
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body perfectly apparent underneath it. The peplum, or outer 
garment, which has fallen off the shoulders, is held up bjr the left 
hand, and a portion of it flows over the left arm ; the folds of the 
drapery are very deep and intricate, notwithstanding which the 
general effect of it is extremely light and graceful. The disposition 
of the girdle is particularly elegant; it is brought over each 
shoulder and is then passed close under the arms, and being crossed 
behind, is again brought forward, and tied in a knot a little below 
the bosom. 

The symbol held in the right hand of this statue is modern, as 
well as the whole of the right arm. We are by no means friendly 
to the restoration of ancient marbles, yet we feel very little doubt, 
that the restoration of this part of the statue is perfectly correct, 
because the pedum, as we have already mentioned, was the usual 
attribute of Thalia, and the place where it originally rested against 
the body is plainly discernible. Even if these restorations had not 
been made, the person and character of Thalia would still have been 
sufficiently designated. 

This statue was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in the year 177^9 
at Ostia, only a few yards distant from the beautiful statue of Venus, 
which we have described in a preceding volume.(o) 

Height, including the plinth, 6 feet •§- inch ; the height of the 
plinth is 3 inches. 

' Description of the Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part I. pi. viii. 
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An unknown head, larger than life ; it has a considerable quantity 
of hair on the head, but has no beard, except on the upper lip.(i) 
It was found in Trajan's Forum, and has evidently belonged to a 
statue of some barbarian chief; perhaps to a figure that had formed 
One of the ornaments of a triumphal arch. 

This head has generally been supposed to represent Decebalus, 
the formidable leader of the Dacians, who, after he had baffled the 
power of the Romans under Domitian and Nerva, was finally sub- 
dued by Trajan, and forced to submit to the galling conditions of 
peace imposed upon him by that emperor. The feelings of rage, 
disappointment, and revenge, which may be conceived to have 
agitated Decebalus at the moment of his submission, are strongly 
Inarked in the expression of this head, yet we are nevertheless of 
opinion that it was never intended to represent Decebalus. The 
only undoubted portraits of this spirited prince are to be seen in the 
basso-relievos that, adorn ^the Trajan column ; and in all these 
portraits Decebalus is invariably represented with a beard ;{«) and 
indeed the custom of wearing the beard appears to have been 
general among the Dacians in his time. The precise age of 
Decebalus, at the period of his last overthrow, is not known ; but 
when we consider that he had been engaged in hostilities against 
the Romans for a term of nineteen years, it is highly probable that 
he was considerably more advanced in age than the person, whose 
portrait is here preserved : we may remark also, that the excellence 
of the sculpture, and the bold style in which the head is executed, 
^vince an sera in the art anterior to the time of Trajan. 

IJF we were inclined to hazard a conjecture with respect to this 

* The Britons, according to the description of Caesar, appear to have adopted the 
game fashion of wearing their beard only on the upper Up. Capilloque sunt promisso, 
atque omni parte corporis rasa, praeter caput, et labrum superius. Caesar de 6eDo 
Gallioo, lib. v. c. 14. It is probable that this custom was common also to the Grermans 
and Grauls, at the time when Caesar wrote his Commentaries : how long the practice 
continued with these nations is uncertain, but we know that in later times the Germans 
wore their beards on the chin, as well as on the upper lip. 

^ Colonna Trajana, da Pietro Santi Bartoli, tay« 104 et 109. 
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marble, we should think it more probable that the head was intended 
to represent Arminius, the German chieftain, who was conquered 
by Germanicus. We at least know that for this victory Grermanicus 
obtained the honours of a triumph, and that his conquest was com- 
memorated at Rome by the erection of a triumphal arch.(s) The 
importance which the Romans attached to the success of their arms 
against Arminius, may be inferred from the high terms in which 
Tacitus speaks of his military talents, when he calls him the defender 
of the liberties of his country, and the only German who had con* 
tended with the Romans in the plenitude of their power. (4) The 
strongly marked expression in the features of this head, agrees with 
the description which Yelleius Paterculus has given of the counte- 
nance of Arminius ;(5) and the period of life indicated in the marble 
also perfectly coincides with that of Arminius, who was about thirty- 
four years. of age at the time of his defeat. 

This head was brought to England by Mr. Lyde Browne, (6) and 
formed a part of his collection. 

Height, 1 foot 6J inches. 

' Fine anniy (U. C. 770) arcus propter aedem Satumi, ob recq)ta signa cum Varo 
amissa, ductu Grermanid, aus{nciis Tiberii, &c. Tadt. Annal. lib. ii. c. xH. 

^ Liberator baud dulne Grermaniae, et qui non primordia populi Romani, acut alii 
r^es ducesque, sed florendssimum imperium lacessierit : prs^iis ambiguus, bello non 
victus: septem et triginta annos vitas, duodecim potentiae explevit: caniturque adhuc 
barbaras apud gentes ; Graecorum annaiibus ignotus, qui sua tantum mirantur : Romanis 
baud perinde Celebris, dum vetera extoUimus, recentium incuriosi. Tadt. Annal. lib. ii. 
c. Ixxxviii. 

• Turn juvenis, genere nobilis, manu fortis, sensu celer, ultra barbarum promptus 
ingenio, nomine Arminius, Sigimeri prindpis gentis ejus filius, aadoeem anihi vultit 

OCULISdUE PKiEFEEENS PateTc. lib. ii. c. 118. 

It is thus described in his Catalogue : *^ Barbari caput, humani capitb magnitu- 
dinem superans, vultu dejecto, capillis, et in superiore labro barba, promissis et squalidis. 
Provindam (si modo Provindam sub virili formfi repraesentari fas sit) Barbarorum sub- 
jectam non inepi^ referre videtur." pag. 9. 
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A STATUE of Apollo^ in bronze ; he is represented with a chlamys, 
or cloak, suspended from his left shoulder, upon which it is fastened 
by a fibula in the form of a crescent. The head is crowned with a 
narrow diadem; at the back part of the head the hair is passed 
underneath the diadem, and falls over it again in four spiral locks. 
Apollo is usually represented with sandals, but in this instance he 
is without them. The statue is poised upon the right foot; and 
the right arm^ which is somewhat extended from the body, points 
downward, while the left arm, supporting a part of the chlamys, is 
directed upward. The attitude of this figure is particularly 
graceful, and the disposition of the fingers appears to be the com- 
bined result of much study and a considerable knowledge of art. 

We are not acquainted with any other statue of Apollo in a 
similar attitude, except a very small bronze figure, (about three 
inches in height,) engraved in the Antiquities of Count Caylus,(i) 
which perfectly resembles the one before us. 

This statue, the surface of which has suffered considerably from 
corrosion, was purchased at Paris, in the year 177"^^ ^^ ^^^ s^l^ of 
M. L'AlIemand de ChoiseuFs antiquities. 

Height, including the plinth, which is antique, 2 feet 5^ inches ; 
the height of the plinth is 2 inches. 

' Recueil d' Antiquity Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques et Bomaines, torn. ii« 

pi. LXXVII. 
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One of the feet, or supports^ of an ancient tripod-table, executed 
in porphyry. It represents the head and leg of a panther. The 
eyes and teeth of the animal, which were originally formed, 
perhaps, of some substances in imitation of nature, have been lost. 
The porphyry has been broken into three pieces ; the upper piece 
was found in the excavation made in the Forum, under the Palatine 
Hill, in the year 1772, and was purchased, with other fragments, 
by Viuelli, an artist at Rome. This person recollected that, 
twenty^ix years previous to this transaction, he had bought two 
pieces of the leg of a panther in porphyry, which were still in his 
possession. It is remarkable, that all the pieces fitted together so 
exactly that when joined the fractures were scarcely visible, and they 
had evidently belonged to each other. We may observe of these 
feet that the ancients, in designing them, seldom if ever suffered 
the table to rest directly upon the head of the animal : the weight 
was generally thrown upon an intermediate part, which projected 
from the back of the neck. By this contrivance, the head was ren- 
dered more prominent, and appeared perfectly free from encum- 
brance. In the present instance, the part which projects is modem. 
Height, 2 feet 5f inches. 
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A HEAD of Marcus Aurelius, surnamed the Philosopher. He suc- 
ceeded Antoninus Pius, as Emperor of Rome, in the year of our »ra 
161, and died at the age of 58, in the year 180. During the whole 
of his reign, Marcus Aurelius displayed so much moderation and 
wisdom, and so entirely consulted the happiness as well as glory 
of the Roman people, that at his death he received the honour 
of deification, all classes vying with each other in paying reverence 
to his memory.(i} 

The countenance is expressive of great benignity, and strikingly 
pourtrays the dignified gravity which the philosophical pursuits of 
this emperor rendered habitual to him.(i) He is here represented 
as one of the Fratres Arvales, being veiled with the praetexta, or 
sacerdotal robe, and crowned with a wreath of corn, and with the 
sacred infiilae^ or fillets, which were the appropriate marks of dis- 
tinction worn by that order of priests, who are said to have been 
instituted by Romulus :(3) it was their ofiice, at particular seasons, 
to go into the fields, in solemn procession, and to ofier up prayers 
for the fertility of the earth. Julius Csesar is frequently represented 
on his coins in the character of Frater Arvalis, that is to say, veiled, 

' Et parum san^ fuit qu6d illi honores divinos omnis aetas, omnis sexus, omnis con- 
ditio ac dignitas dedit, nisi qudd etiam sacrilegus judicatus est, qui ejus imaginem in sua 
domo non habuit, qui per fortunam vel potuit habere vel debuit. Denique hodieque in 
multis domibus M. Antonini status oonsistunt inter deos penates : nee defuerunt homines 
qui somniis eum multa prsedixisse futura et vera concinuerunt. Unde etiam templum 
ei constitutum, dati saoerdotes Antoniniani, et sodales et flamines, et omnia quae de 
sacratis decrevit antiquitas. Jul. Capitol, in vita M. Aurelii, c 18. 

* Sed ab omnibus his intentionibus studium eum philosophise abduxit, seriumque et 
gravem reddidit: non tamen prorsus abolit& in eo comitate. Jul. Capitol, in vita 
M. Aurelii, c. 4. 

^ Arvorum saoerdotes Romulus inprimis instituit, seque duodecimum fratrem appel- 
lant inter illos, ab Acca Laurentia nutrice sua genitos, spicea corona, quse vitta alba 
colligaretur, in sacerdotio eis pro religio^ssimo insigni data, quae prima apud Romanbs 
fuit corona : honosque is n6n nisi vita finitur. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xviii. c. ii. 

£x eo tempore collegium mansit fratrum arvalium, numero duodedm : cuius saoerdotii 
insigne est spicea corona, et albee infulae, A. GelL lib. vL c. 7. 
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and crowned with a wreath of corn. (4) The collection of ancient 
sculptures atParis^ contains busts of Antoninus Pius(5) and Lucius 
Venis^(o) both of whom are represented, in like manner, as Fratres 
Arvales ; and in the Vatican is a head of Augustus in the same 
character, not veiled, but simply crowned with a wreath of corn.(7) 

This head was formerly in the Mattei Collection,(8) and was 
obtained from thence by Mr. Towneley in the year 1773. 

The nose, and the whole of the bust from underneath the chin, 
are modern. 

Height, 2 feet If inch. 

* Morellii Numism. xii priorum Impp. Rom. tab. 1. figg. 9, 20, 34, et tab. 2. figg. 37 
45, 69. It is worthy of remark, that the crown with which Julius Caesar is usually repre- 
sented on his coins, has been mistaken by Eckhel and other medallists, who have described 
it as being formed of laurel, whereas in fact it is composed of the spikes of wheat. 

» Mus. Nap. tom. iii. pi. 50. 

^ Mus. Nap. tom. iii. pi. 57- 

' Museo Pio-Clementino, tom. vi. tav. xxxix. 

' Vetera Monumenta Matthasiorum, vol. ii. tab. xxii. fig. 1. 
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A COJL.OSSAL bust of Lucius Verus^ who became joint Emperor with 
Marcus Aurelius in the year of Christ 161. The Roman empire^ 
upon the death of Antoninus Pius^ had devolved to Marcus 
Aurelius solely ;(i) he however chose to invest Lucius Verus with 
an equal share in the imperial dignity ; and Rome was then^ for 
the first time^ under the dominion of two sovereigns. (2) The 
characters of these emperors were perfectly dissimilar. Marcus 
Aurelius exerted himself unremittingly for the general interest of 
the Roman peqple^ and was distinguished for the purity of his 
morals^ and the encouragement he gave to learning ; while Lucius 
Verus paid but little attention to the affairs of the state/ and passed 
all his time in indolence^ extravagance, and debauchery. The latter 
died of an apoplexy, at Altinum,(3] on his return from Grermany, 
in the year 169, and in the 39th or 40th year of his age; and was 
buried in the tomb of Hadrian. (*) 

The bust is covered with the imperial paludamentum. (6) Thefea- 
tures agree with the description which Julius Capitolinus has given 

' Defimcto Pio Marcus in eum [L. Verum] omnia oontulit, jnindpatu etiam impera- 
toriae potestatia indulto: sibique consortem fedt, quum illi sdi senatus detuliaset 
imperium. Jul. Capitol, in vita L. Yen, c. 3. 

* Tuncque primum Romanum imperium duos Augustos habere ooepit Jul. CapitoL 
in vita M. Aurelii, c. J. 

^ Sed non longe ab Altino sulnto in vehiculo morbo, quern apoplexin vocant, correptuB 
Lucius, depositus h vehiculo, detracto sanguine Altinum perductus, quum triduo mutus 
vixisset, apud Altinum pent. Jul. Capitol, in vita L. Veri, c. 9. 

^ lUatumque ejus corpus est Adriani sepulchro, in quo et Csesar pater ejus naturalis 
sepultus est Jul. CapitoL in vita L. Veri, ell. 

^ Paludamentum erat inrngne palEum Imperatorum, cooco purpuraque et auro dis- 
tinctum. Isidori Etymol. lib. xix. c. 24. 

Paluda a paludamentis : sunt hsBC insignia et omamenta militaria* Ideo ad bellum 
cum exit imperator, ac lictores mutant vestem, et signa incinuerunt, paludatus didtur 
pxofidflci : quae propterea quod conspiciuntur qui ea habent, ac fiunt palam, paludamenta 
dicta. Vano de Lingua Latina, lib. vi. 22. 
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of the countenance of this Emperor ;(o) the face has an air of dignity, 
the beard is long^ approaching almost to a degree of barbarism, and 
the forehead is remarkably low ; the hair of the head is very thick, 
and curls naturally, and the order of it is not discomposed by any 
wreath or diadem. Lucius Verus is said to have been so extremely 
yain of the beauty of his hair, as to have paid an immoderate degree 
of attention to it, (7) and this circumstance may probably account 
for the frequency with which the head of this emperor is represented 
without a diadem, on his coins as well as busts. 

This bust, which together with the pedestal is formed of one 
block of marble, was purchased at the sale of the Mattel Collection.{s) 
The nose is the only part which is modern. 

Height, including the pedestal, 3 feet 1 inch. 

^ Fuit deoorus oorpore, vultu geniatus, barba prop^ barbario^ iiptf|i«Mij procerus, et 
fionte in supercilia adductiore venerabilis. Jul. Capitol, in -vita L.^Veri, c 10. 

' Didtur san^ tantam habuisse cunun flaventium cajnUarum, ut capiti auri mmenta 
respergeret, quo magis coma illuminata flavesceret. Jul. Ci^itx>L in vita L« Veri, c. 10. 

' Vetera Monumenta Matthsdorum, yoL ii» tab. 24, fig. 1. 
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A GROUP of Bacchus and Ampelus. Before we enter into a descrip- 
tion of this group, it will be necessary to give a short account of 
Ampelus. He was born in Phr7gia;(i) his mother was a nymph, and 
he is said to have had more than one father among the Satyrs who 
were attendants upon Bacchus. (t) Ampelus, as he grew up, became 
extremely beautiful, (3) and was distinguished by Bacchus, who 
regarded him with every mark of especial favour. So great indeed 
was the partiality of Bacchus to this youth, that he was never happy 
without the enjoyment of his society«(4) He took an interest in all 
his boyish amusements, and. even instituted contests between himself 
and Ampelus, in which he purposely contrived that the latter should 
be the victor.(5) Elated by these successes, and by the continual acts of 
kindness bestowed on him by Bacchus, the confidence of Ampelus in 
himself became excessive: he grew fearless of danger, and exposed his 
person to considerable risk in assailing various kinds of wild beasts. (0) 

' Namely, on Mount Tmolus : 

T/AoXio; lS«/oo viXB fipTipo^ Nonni Dionysiac. lib. x. v. 317. 
* Ampdon intonsum, Satyris nympfaaque creatum, 

Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. Ovid. Fast* lib. iii. v. 409. 

' *lHSi) yap ^puylris vjro hipoBa xmpog ctlvpoov, 

Ou8f of dfifls TouXo; IpeuAofbffyoJo ysvt fou, 
"Axyoei xiovfi}^ r^agao'a'm xvxkei irapnij;, 
*H/3i)j XS^^^ cMog* iiruriojr6po» Hi x«*'"lf 
B^ptif ^ wlXuiiwrts far' ofya^iow 9fov myum 
'AarAsxifs* Nonni Dionysiac. lib. x. v. 177* 

^ Kov^u viv^i jXf yovro^y liioTcreTO IBokx^ ^'}}* Ibid. lib. x. v. 229« 

' "Sixrfifi Aiipwroi Ixoutrio^ Ibid. lib. x. v. 375. 

■ hiovctos Swota-g vtictir Ibid. lib. xi. v, 55. 

^ TXamtii ^iXoo'xoff-ffAaw fareSt/xyue iralyyut $fipwv * 
IIp ftiv ipwruiBos Xo^i^; mS^/MVo; apxrwy 
Oijpo; wTntYOfiin^g fiko^u^ caf»nlpcure x^^v * 

"AXXan 8KiS«Ari9v, fa-op^/xlvo; v^^i yeorow, 

^Atmjftfi^; ^oXfyoir Mpiftro riygiy Ikotivoar lUd. lib. xi« t. 65. 
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Among other exploits in which his courage was rashly exercised, 
was that of mounting the back of a ferocious bull, which after 
carrying him a considerable way with the utmost impetuosity, at 
length threw him against the ground with such violence as to cause 
his instant death. (7] Bacchus was inconsolable at the loss of his 
young favourite ; his grief on the occasion awakened the compassion 
of Atropos, one of the sister Fates, and as Ampelus had not yet 
passed the river Acheron, she metamorphosed the dead body into a 
flourishing vine tree,(8) a tree till that time unknown to Bacchus. 
His admiration was strongly excited by the view of this beautiful 
plant; and this admiration was yet more increased when he tasted 
the juice of its delicious fruit. Such in a few words is the story of 
Ampelus, of whom it is farther related that Bacchus honoured him 
with a place among the stars. (9) 
The figure of Bacchus is youthful, and possesses that roundness 
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"Hgtici Z* ouToxuAiOTo;* «r* eurrpaya>jav ti JcwAfros 

Asirrig (nroTflicov e$jp^a{ero ^o^qmos oup^^y* 

KoA fMV (nrip ^vidoio srAAiy^/viiroy i>JSas, 

€KjyaA.€]j yX30)^m xararprivi^e xtpalyis* 

Kai vixvs ^v axaprivos. Nonni Dionysiac. lib. xi. v. 215. 

' Ka) xivvpcp fJiiyO' iafji^So$ i^aivrro fiiprvgi "BaxxiBp* 
Ka) yip avou^ois ipiu^ vixvs, c»g of is ip^ooVy 
"AiwkOsQS cuuToriXeayrog kijv ^XKot^aro p^p^Vy 
Koti 9reXs vffivpLOV avtos* ofutSopi^oio $ff vexpov 
Tourrrip dip^vog h\y srepifb^xero;* axpa Se xi^lpoov 
*AxpefjLOV€s /3Xa(JTij<rav' mj&^ifovro 8e raptrol' 
^WTTpv^oL ^OTpvgg ^(Tdo . ifiopipwiri de xa) aMj 
'SsSp); af^o/xlyij; 'jro)M8a!^a\ov a»iog OTroognii* 
'AjxirsAoei; le x6pufx.Sog er^v SoAi;^ocrxio^ oiuxj^v* 
"^lao^vyjs ^aryxmvi rira/veTO xapLirvKog opTni^ 
OlSa/vav (rra(pv?^<nv. Ibid. lib. xii. v. 174. 

^ Dum legit in ramo pictas temerarius uvas, 

Decidit : amissum Liber in astra vehit. Ovid. Fast. lib. iii. v. 413. 
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of limb and delicacy of contour, which more particularly characterize 
the forms of the female sex.(io) A chaplet of ivy encircles his 
head, (11) and he is also crowned with a broad diadem which passes 
across the forehead: (12) his shoulders are covered with the skin of 
a leopard or tiger, (is) and he has sandals on his feet. The attitude 
of this figure is graceful and easy; the left arm is thrown over the 
shoulder of Ampelus,(i4) and the countenance of Bacchus is inclined 
towards his companion, whom he appears to regard with an expres- 
sion of great benignity. The figure of Ampelus is represented at 
the period of his transformation into the vine plant, but before the 
metamorphosis has been quite completed. The lower part of his 
body appears to have taken root, while the transformation which is 
gradually proceeding has not yet deprived Ampelus of the power 

'*^ Liiber muliebri et delicato oorpore png^tur. Isidori Orig. lib. viii. c. 11. 

" Bacchus is here properly crowned with ivy, instead of the vine ; the latter plant 
having only just come to his knowledge. The crown of ivy appears to have been the 
earliest which was adopted by Bacchus. Antiquitus quidem nulla, [corona] nisi Deo, 

dabatur. Feruntque primum onmium Liberum Patrem imposuisse capiti suo ex 

hederfi. Plinii Nat. Hist, lib xvi. c. 4. 

Cur hedera dncta est ? hedera est gratissima Baccho, 

Hoc quoque cur ita sit dicere nidla mora est. 
Nynades nymphse, puerum quserente novercfi, 

Hanc frondem cunis adposuere novis. Ovid. Fast, lib* iii. v. JSJ. 

■* Te [decet] caput Tyria oohibere mitrfi, 
Heder&ve mollem baodferd 
Religare frontem. Senecse Oedip. v. 413. 

" Hence he is called vt j3f iSojt^Ao^ : Orphei Hymn. lii. v. 10. 

^eur) Sf rivf^ xei to hoLi^ia axnw to t^; vefipTSos oari t^^ t&v iarpcw voixiA/o^ icufiriffiou. 

Diod. Sic. lib. i. c 11. 
— — • lenisque simul procedit lacchus, 
Crinali florens heder^ quern Parthica velat 
Tigris, et auratos in nodum oolligit ungues* 

Claudian. de raptu Proserpinae, lib. i. v. 16. 

^ It is probably from this custom of leaning upon the shoulders of his followers, in 
which attitude Bacchus is very frequently represented, that the epithet cojxoSio^ is applied 
to him, in the hymns of Orpheus. Orph. Hymn. xxx. 5. lii. 7* 
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of looking up aflectionately at his master^ to whom he is offering 
grapes. The skill of the sculptor has blended together the animal 
and vegetable forms with so much ingenuity^ that it is diffiicult to 
decide either where the one begins^ or the othtr terminates. At 
the feet of Ampelus^ or rather at the root of the' vine, is a panther 
apparently intent upon stealing the grapes, the flavour of which he 
is already tasting. Round his neck is a collar formed oPthe leaves 
and fruit of the ivy : a small lizard is running up the stem of the 
yine. .. ; 

This very beautiful and interesting group, of which we believe 
not any duplicate has ever been discovered, was found in the year 
177^9 near La Storta, about eight miles from Rome, in the road 
leading to Florence. The whole of the right arm of fiacchus is 
modern. 

Height, including the plinth, 4 feet 10| inches ; the height of the 
plinth is 3| inches. 



Fourth h\-rm 

Fl.XIl. 




,.. ^ ^^ 7-r,^rU^,,c^rA^/<^tc.-hMu.-v^m I.Mu-r,^.Alci'n^r>^. 
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A HEAD of the youDg Hercules, larger than life. The ancients 
were accustomed to represent this deified hero at four different 
periods of life ; namely, first as an infant, i^econdly as a very beau- 
tiful youth, thirdly as a young man possessing less beauty, but 
having the characteristic QiaLt^s of strength much more evidently 
pourtrayed in the lineaments of his countenance, and lastly as an 
old man with a beard, his features bearing testimony to the series 
of exertions in which he had been engaged. Examples of the 
second and fourth of these periods have already been described in 
the preceding parts of this work; one of which, in the second 
period of life, exhibits a head of so much grace and sweetness, 
as almost to convey to our minds an idea of the most perfect 
feminine beauty, (i) and the other presents us with a head, the 
character of which is at once venerable and dignified. (2) The pre- 
sent head offers a fine example of the third period, in the sculpture 
of which the powers of art have perhaps never been excelled in the 
delineation of muscular strength. The hair is short and curly, and 
stands upright on the forehead; and the ears have the same 
peculiarity which we have before remarked in other heads of 
Hercules, namely, a certain bruised and distorted appearance, 
which was common not only to Hercules, but to the whole tribe of 
Athletae.(3) The head is crowned with a narrow diadem nearly 
concealed by the hair. 

' Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum^ Part II. 

pi. XLVI. 

^ Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part I. 
pi. XI. 

' The following passage in Plato, contains an oblique allusion to the Lacedaemonians, 
covertly reproaching them for the great encouragement they gave to athletic exercises. 
Upon Socrates saying, he had heard it remarked of the Athenians, that they had 
degenerated under Perides, CaUicles replies, rwv rei Sra xenriU'/iTooy ixovus rSuruy i Xtmtpareg, 
Plat. Gorg. c. 56. 

Tijy Tf ifaa-oat ^iaiv odAirrixijy nri^iVfloy, tHrtAKo&ltig xa) ifMrtYfig sSv, xaia ^iv ^Anlyovos 6 
RocpvoTio;. Diog. Laert. in vit& Lyoonis, lib.'y. c. 67. 
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This head was formerly in the Barberini palace. The whole of 
the neck and bust have been added ; the nose, the edge of the left 
ear^ and a small portion of the hair just above the same ear are 
modern ; a splinter has also been broken away from the right eye- 
brow. The surface in all the antique parts of this fine head^ is 
extremely well preserved. 

Height^ 1 foot 9^ inches. 



t'l. x:i:. 




, -^'■-^•/,-y/ A, ^^/>'. .'/fs■-f^J^ifln^^y^Jfu.?f'.^^./ Mi, 'yMy.Ai^fm^iruJ.'M,-:-'^u'.h'../'i2l.yUi^ X-Afe-:-:7..^^./rK,:': .^ /.>/-/.. ,;Va/'';» 
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A FEMALE head, larger than life. It has been generally supposed 
to represent Juno, but it certainly differs in several respects from 
the representations we are acquainted with of that goddess, as the 
head is not crowned with a diadem, the eyes are smaller, and the 
countenance is expressive of less austerity than we usually see in 
the heads of Juno. We are therefore more inclined to think with 
the author of ^* Specimens of Antient Sculpture," that it may 
perhaps have been intended for ahead of Venus :(i) but, on the 
whole, it appears to us still more probable that it has belonged to 
a statue of Dione,(2) the mother of Venus, to whom the matronly 
character of countenance here pourtrayed seems to be particularly 
appropriate. 

The ears have been pierced to receive ear-rings ; and the hair, 
which is parted in a straight line down the middle of the head, is 
disposed on each side in wavy locks, very much in the same style as 
in the statue of Venus found at Ostia.(s) 

The whole of the head, vcdth the exception of the nose, is antique, 
but the bust is modern. It is not known wliere this head was 
discovered. 

Height, 1 foot 9f inches. 

' Speomens of Antient Sculpture published by the Sodety of Dilettanti, vol. i. pi. xlii. 
* . hparri r§ Auoni. 

Hefliod. Deor. Gren. v. 358. 
' Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part I. 

pi. VIII. 



Fcurth Room. 




Z.-7uic?i /'uJ>f/-'e/- ^IMfJ? fy tAs JrujeMJ- <7ftAt Bn^Lsh M4Jt-um / Mwruy. AlStmaW^ SfMe/s?yia^'.fa:/MaJ:, L-Mff}7/^yriy'>uz t./iT/tr7iAftrr^.^ 



PLATE XIV. 

A STATUE of Diana^ in her character of huntress ; she is repre* 
sented in the act of following the chase, and her drapery, which 
appears to he forcibly blown backward, evidently shows that she is 
running against the wind. 

The whole of the right arm is modern, as is the left arm from 
the elbow downward; both feet, and a portion of the right leg 
extending nearly as high as the knee, are likewise modern. On 
examination of the engraving, it will be perceived by the manner in 
which the sculptor has restated this figure (if the use of the 
word is allowable where the original design of an ancient statue 
has been totally altered) that he intended to represent the goddess 
in the act of hurling a spear. It is, however, perfectly clear 
from an accurate inspection of the figure, as well as from a com- 
parison of it with other similar figures, that this statue of Diana 
was originally represented holding, a bow in the left hand, and 
with the right hand drawing an arrow from a quiver fastened 
behind her shoulder. Such is the action of the Diana formerly 
in the Villa Pamphili, but now in the Vatican ;(i) and such like- 
wise is her action in a well known statue belonging to the Floren- 
tine Collection ;(s) it is also the same in many ancient medals. (9) 
The bow and quiver, when the statue was . perfect, were doubtless 
of bronze, and the place occupied by the latter behind the right 
shoulder is very perceptible, as well as the holes and the metal by 
which it was fastened to the marble. 

The ancient poets in speaking of Diana venatrix, or huntress, 
invariably describe her as being clothed with a short tunic, reaching 

' Museo Pio-Clementino, vol. i. tav. xxx. 

^ Musd Florentini StatuaB, tab. xix. 

' Diana is represented in this particular action on several silver coins of Augustus; 
(Morellii Numism. xii. prionim Impp. Rom. torn. i. tab. xv. flgg. 25, 26, 27, 28.) 
and on a coin of Agrippina the wife of Claudius, struck at Acnumia in Phiygia ; 
(Vaillant, Imperatorum Bomanorum Numismata Grseca, p. 15, et App. Icon.) 
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only to the knees ;(4) and the speciinens of anotent art where she i§ 
represented in this peculiar garment are so namerout^ that it is 
unnecessary to quote them. In thb statue befoite us she is, however, 
clothed with a garment reaching quite down to the feet, in the 
same manner as she is represented in ihe two stataes we have Just 
mentioned, namely, the one in the Vatican, and the other la the 
Florentine Museum. In a gem engraved hy Heius, and piib&hed 
by Baron St6sch,(5) we also see her in a hmg garttDent, and it is 
worthy of remark that in the most aacient representatioas, Diana» 
like Minerva, is modestly habited in a long vestm0Bft.(0) Over this 
robe is a shorter garment, which does not nearly reach the knees, 
and is fastened round the waist by a narrow bcSt 

The head of this statue is formed of a separate piece of marble, 
and is inserted into a hdlow purfMwely made to receive it : a 
narrow fillet encircles it twioe. The arrangement of the hair is 
rather complicated ; it is parted on the middle of the forehead, 
a portion of it is dmwn op from eadi side to the top of the head, 
and there tied in a knot, similar in manner to the hair of the Apollo 
Belvidere : at the back part of the head the hair is Ukearise tntaided 
together, and two loose ringlets descend on each^ide of *thetoeck. 
The ears have been pierced to receive ear-rings. 

The folds of the drapery in the front of this figure are hollowed 
out in a very remarkable manner; the spaces between them are cut 
to so great a depth, and are at the same time so extremely curved, 
that we are almost at a loss to conceive by what contrivances they 
could have been effected. 



^ x eii I; yhu lUxpi ^irafva. Callimachi Hymn, in DkuHUn, v. 1 1. 

Altera suodnctas religetur mare Diatue, 
Ut aolet ettomtas cumpetit Ula fera^. 

Orid. de Art, Am. lib. iii* v. 144* 
» Phil, de StDsehjPierres -Antiques Gm^^, 8ur lesqueUes ks gfaveuTS ttit nut letiis 
noms, pi. xxxvi. 
^ Winckeknann, Monument! Antichi Inediti, tav. v. yi. xxxviiL 
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This statue was found in the year 177^9 ^^^^ La Storta^ about 
eight miles from Rome, in the road leading to Florence, at the same 
spot where the group of Bacchus and Ampelus was discovered. 

Height, including the plinth, 6 feet ^ inch ; the height of the 
plinth in front is 3i inches. 



1 



FU.XY. 




\ -^Aw. /'f/.^ '/eA*.'. /,(■/ v. qy '-^u J'n.jlou.rr.^t^j'^n^tJ: .Vf^r^^'i. /..Vurr^zy, Ali>^m.mU S' . V^js '^.Y^rol, /h/J MaJl. ,{ vi^/.r'?: ■•n,7-r^/' /l7//yy:.^.\''rAn 
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A BUST of Hadrian; he succeeded Trajan in the year 117 of 
the Christian sera, and died at Baise, in the year 138, aged 62 j[ 
years. Hadrian is considered to have been one of the best of 
the Roman Emperors, and was distinguished by many great virtues, 
as well as by the solidity of his talents; but in private life, his good 
and bad qualities were so intermingled, as to sully the lustre of a 
character which might otherwise have been irreproachable. Not 
any other Emperor of Rome, perhaps, ever manifested so much 
ardour inf the pursuit of knowledge as Hadrian. He travelled into 
Gaul, Germany, Britain, Spain, Sicily, Greece, the Greek Islands, 
Asia, and Egypt, and in short into all the distant provinces of the 
Roman empire. In the countries through which he passed, he 
invariably took an interest in the curiosities of nature and art which 
came under his observation ; he was a liberal benefactor to many of 
the cities he visited, particularly to Athens (i) and Cyzicus,(2) in both 
of which places he repaired many of the old temples, and erected 
others on a scale of princely magnificence. Hadrian was an enlight- 
ened patron of the fine arts, and enriched his own country with 
many hundred statues, by transporting them from Greece to Rome : 
and it is to the good taste of this Emperor (which caused so many 
fine specimens of sculpture to be collected in the splendid villa 
he built on the banks of the Tiber)(3) that we are indebted for a 
great number of the beautiful statues and busts which adorn this 
and other galleries of ancient marbles. Hadrian was buried in the 
first instance at Pozzuolo, near Baiae, in the villa that was then 



< Pausffli. Att lib. i. c. 18. IMon. Cass. lib. bux. c. 16. Spartian. In vitfi Hadriani, 
c. 13. 

* Joannis Malaise Chronograph, lib. xi. p. 364. 

* Tiburtinam villam mir^ exaedificavit, ita ut in ea et provindanim et looorum 
oeleberrima nomina inscriberet: velut Lyceum Academiam, Prytaneum, Canopum, 
Poecilen, Tempe vocaret : et ut nihil pr^termitteret, etaam Inferos finxit. Spartian. 
in vitfi Hadriani, c. 26. 
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still distiiigaished as having been once the residence of Cicero; (4) 
hot his ashes were afterwards removed to Rome by order of Anto- 
ninos Pias^(6) and deposited in the noble mattsoleum which Hadrian 
had erected there^ and which^ though divested of its former mag- 
nificent decorations^ is yet remaining, (s) 

The Emperor is here represented rather larger than life; the 
beard is short and curly ;(7) the head is not ornamented with any 
diadem, and the breast is quite uncovered. This bust was formerly 
in the Villa Mmitalto, and Visconti when describing various busts 
of Hadrian^ enumerates the present as one of those possessing the 
grieatest celebrity. (s) 

The preservation of the marble is remarkably good ; the extreme 
edge of die right ear, and a vwy small piece in the right breast, 
are the only parts that have been restored. 

Height, 2 feet. 

* Post hoc Hadrianus Baias petiit, Antoniiio 'SLaauBS ad imperandum relicto. Ubi 
quum nihil proficeret, acoersito AjQtomiio, in oonspectu ejus i^ud ipsas Baias periit, die 
sexto Iduum Juliarum : invisusque oonnibus sepultus est in villa Cioennxiana Puteolis. 
Spartian. in vitft Hadriani, c. 25. 

' Sed Hadriano apud Baias mortuo^ rdiquias ejns Bomam pervexit sanct^ ac reverean^ 
ter, atque in hortis Domitise ooUocavit : etiam repugnantibus cimctis, inter divos earn 
retulit. Capitolin. in vitfi Antonini Pii, c. 5. 

^ Fedt et sui nominis pontem, et sepulchrum juxta Tiberim, Spartifln. in vitA 
Hadriani, c 19. 

It is now called the ^^ Castle of St Angelo;^' the best description of this building, as 
it andently stood, is giyen by Procopius. Procop. de bello Gothico, lib. i. c« xxii. 

7 Hadrian was the first Roman Emperor who wore a hestd; and he is said to have 
adopted the custom, in order to hide the blotches with which his face was disfigured : 
promissa barba, ut vulnera quae in fade naturalia erant, t^eret Spartian. in yitfi 
Hadriani, c. 2G. This practice was continued by his successors, although they had not 
the same reason for it. 

^ ^^ Con tutto il petto nudo, e di stile grande e sublime era queUo della villa Montalto.^' 
Museo Pio-Clementino, voL vi. p. 61 • 
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The present volume is exclusively confined to a Description of the 
Sculptures which adorned the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, on 
Mount Cotylion, a little distance from the ancient city of Phigalia 
in Arcadia. 

All the Drawings for this work have been executed by Mr. Henry 
Corbould, with the exception of the Two Views of the Temple^ 
which were taken on the spot by Mr. John Foster^ and liberally 
presented by him to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Many thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Cockerell, for much usefiil 
information given by him with respect to the admeasurements of the 
Temple. It has not, however^ by any means been the intention of 
the Author to enter minutely into the architectural details of the 
Temple ; he has confined himself to the mention of those measure- 
ments only, which are necessary to convey an idea of the general size 
and proportions of the structure, and which might be requisite to 
assist the reader in forming a correct understanding of the sculp- 
tures here illustrated. 

TAYLOR COMBE. 
Britiflh Maseum, August 8^ 1820. 



The vignette in the title-page represents a fragment in marble of 
one of the tiles which suimomited the pediments^ and formed the 
superior moulding of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius. The beau- 
tiM ornament on this fragment, the design of which has evidently 
been conceived from some plant, is one of the most common in 
Grecian architecture, yet however frequently it meets our eye, it 
never fails to delight us by its simpUcity and elegance. 
Dimensions, 2 feet It inch, by 1 foot Of inch. 
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XXIY. Three fragments of Metopes. 

XXV. Two small tiles, and two fragments of columns. 
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ANCIENT MARBLES. 



The bas-reliefs, which form the series of engravings in this volume, 
were discovered in the year 1812, in the ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Apollo Epicurius (or the Deliverer), not fer distant from Pau- 
lizza, supposed to have been the ancient town of Phigalia, in 
Arcadia. The spot where the temple stands is at present known 
in the neighbourhood by the name of '^ the Columns." 

This edifice is situated between two high summits, on a ridge 
covered with oak trees, from whence there is a magnificent view of 
Mount Ithome, and, in the distance, of the Gulf of Arcadia. The 
temple does not stand in the usual direction of east and west, 
but is only a few degrees removed from the direction of north and 
south ; it is built of a beautifiiUy smooth and durable stone, has 
six columns in either front, with a range of fifi:een colunms on each 
side, and is 125 feet in length, and nearly 48 feet in breadth.(i) 

The bas-reliefi formed the fiieze in the interior of the cella, where 
they occupied the whole space round the architrave of that part of 
the temple. They were elevated rather more than 22t feet from 
the floor, and were supported on the east and west sides of the 
cella, by Ionic semi-columns which projected from the walls. 

' The length of the temple to the outside face of the columns is 124 feet 11. SSS. 
inches— breadth 47. 3.458. Length to the outside of the first step, 125. 7-375. — 
breadth 47. 11.50. Length to the outside of sub-basement, 130. 5.S75.— breadth 
52. 9.50. : 
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The principal entrance to the cella was from the north, and the 
south end was supported in the centre hy a single Corinthian 
column, with a very peculiar capital. 

The bas-reUefs consist of twenty-three slabs, each 2 feet 1^ 
inch high ; their length varies very considerably, but is in general 
about 4 feet 4 inches. The whole length of the frieze is 101 
feet, 3 inches. The slabs were found lying upon the floor of 
the temple, probably in the same places which they had oc- 
cupied when they fell from their original situations in the frieze. 
When first discovered, they were much more mutilated than 
they now appear to be, having been very much broken, partly 
\xy their own &11 to the ground, and partly by the injury they had 
received from the heavy masses of building materials which fell 
upon them; indeed it was a task of no easy accomplishment 
to remove the immense blocks of stone and rubbish, under 
which they were buried to a considerable depth. Every one 
of the slabs had been broken into a great number of pieces, and 
many of them were shattered into no less than thirty or forty 
fragments. The patience and the skill of those who collected 
together these numerous pieces, many of which were very minute, 
and found at considerable distances from the slabs to which they 
belonged, cannot be too highly commended. 

These bas^relie& were purchased at Zante, for the British Mu«* 
seum, in 1814, from the following gentlemen; Charles Robert 
Cockerell, John Foster, Charles HaUer de Hallerstein, Jacques 
Linckh, Thomas Legh, and G. Gropius ; to the four first named 
gentlemen we are indebted for the discovery of them. The 
marbles arrived in England in the year 1815, and the great 
number of fragments of which they are composed, have been 
carefrdly united, and firmly secured by bolts of copper, under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Westmacott ; but the sculptures re- 
main perfectly in their genuine state, not the sUghtest attempt to 
restore them having been made in any instance. The value of these 
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marbles is indeed ndt a little enhanced by the certainty that thdr 
effect is not heightened by any adventitious aid, and that, though 
mutilated by the injuries of time, they remain free from the still 
greater injuries of the modem chiseL (2) 

A circumstance which greatly adds to the interest of these 
bas-reUefs, is the information we possess of the precise time when 
they were executed ; Pausanias, who describes the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, at Phigalia, mentions that it was built by Ictinus, the 
architect that superintended the construction of the Parthenon at 
Athens. (3) This temple was erected therefore in the tune of Pericles, 
when the arts had reached their highest state of perfection in Greece. 
The same author adds, that on account of the elegance of its archi- 
tecture, it was more admired than any of the temples in Pelopon,- 
nesus, excepting only that of Tegea ;(4) and also that it was dedicated 
to Apollo Epicurius, or the Deliverer, because he had freed the 
inhabitants from a severe pestilence«(^) 

Two subjects are represented on these marbles; namely, the 
battle between the Centaurs and Lapithae, and the contest be- 
tween the Greeks and Amazons : the former subject is comprised 
in eleven slabs, the direction of which is from right to left, the 
latter is comprised in twelve slabs, the direction of which is in 
the reverse order, that is to say, from left to right 

* We trust that by this remark we shall not incur the charge of depredating the 
merit of modem sculpture ; nothing is farther from our intention : but we cannot refrain 
from expressing our strong disapprobation of the too frequent practice of repairing the 
mutilations of ancient marbles ; these reparoHons, even when executed with consummate 
skill and ingenuity, are often any thing rather than restorations. In works of rliMuairftl 
literature the scholar will never consent to admit conjectural interpolations into the text of' 
an ancient author, and surely the same correct feeling ought to be extended to the remains 
of ancient sculpture, so as to preserve them from the injuries of conjectural restoration 1 

* K«) 'Ixrivoi 6 ofx^rixrw rou hf ^lyaXlei veuni, yr/ovi^ tJ ^tlIa narii Ilf^ixXcac, xa) 'AAjwk/oi^ 
Toy Uafievwya xetkouiitvov xeeracxnaa'as. Pausan* Arcad. c xli. 

* Now 8i, Sroi n«\oTOwi)o-/oif tW, [urai yt liv §y Tf/eo, «p©TJfMfrro oSrof iy rw xUw ri If 
x^iAXo; xa) T^ iffMvlcif thtxsu Pausan. Arcad. c. xli. 

^ To Sf SpofjM syinTO ref 'A^Mowi hnxouf^arrt M vweo k^tfuokir xcU^$ xat itptf *Adiftfuloif 
l^Tfloyvfi/cry &tt/3iy '"AX^ixaxo^^ iofvrpi^cig »a\ rourotf r^ yArw. Pausan. Arcad. e. xK. 



• Both these subjects were extremely {x>piilar among the Greeks, 
and more particularly with the Athenians, who regarded them as 
not altogether fictitious, but as interwoven with their early history, 
and affording proofi of the military prowess of their heroic ancestcNc, 
Theseus. 



BATTLE OF THE CENTAURS AND LAPITHiE. 

The story of the Centaurs is of Thessalian origm.(i) The people 
of Thessaly were remarkably expert in horsemanship, (2) and were 
supposed to be the first in Greece who practised the art of riding <m 
horseback. (3) Pelion, and other moimtains in this part of Greece, 
abounding in wild bulls, these ferocious animals were frequently 
hunted by the people of the coimtry on horseback, (4) and when 

' Ktnaipcfy 0eTT0cAix4o irXaa-fioen, Clem. Akx. Strom, lib. iii. p. 477* 
^ Frena Pelethroim Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
Impodti dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos. 

Virpl. Geor. lib. iiL v. 115. 

Justin says, ihat Philip II. of Macedon wished to make himself master of Thessaly 

for no other reason than that he might add the Thessalian horsemen to his army : Hinc 

ThessaUamj nonprcedce cupidUaie, sed quod exercUui suo robur Thessalorum equUum 

adjungere gesHebaij nihil minus quam beUum metuentem, improvisus eajmgnai. Justin. 

lib. vii. c 6. 

3 Primus ab ssquoreS percusas cuspide saxis 
ThessaUcus sonipes, bellis feralibus omen, 
Exsiluit : primus chalybem, frenosque momordit, 
Spumavitque novis Lapithae domitoris habenis. 

Lucan. Kb. yi. v S96. 

^ l^ibvo^ /Sflto-iXeov; Snos ^Ba-cetkleif, h too IIijX/cp ofu eanfYpuatfi raipon etryiXii, xai ra ^OMr«^ r«f 

ifm afictra rro/tj. ES^ yotp tcL olxovfMvet xartimg ol raupoi, Setivov ri Sev$^ xeu rovg xapirwsj 

xai rai wfoKv/m aviii^ff6upoi»B '£x^pv^ay oSv 6 'l^lcov^ (Of, h rts dvi>Jii rov; rot/pouf, rourcp daoamv 

^(ffjfuiTa irafi9roA\0u Naov/crxoi Si rwts ix rij^ {nnop§la§p ix xmfLf^g rivog xaXou/ttcvif; Nef fXi|f» 



overtaken were seized by tiheir pursuers, who caught hold of theiA 
by the horns, in a manner not less dexterous than daring.C^) Hence, 
these hunters acquired the name of Centauri and Hippocentauri, 
from the Greek words »Woc a horse, %tvrica to goad or lance, and 
raifoq a bull. The novel sight of a man seated on the back of 
a horse, and galloping over the plains with more than human ve- 
locity, might easily surest to the minds of an ignorant peasantry, 
the idea of an animal composed partly of a man and partly of a 
horse ; and it was from this simple origin that the fable of the 
Centaurs first sprung. Though it cannot be imagined that the 
Greeks ever regarded this tradition otherwise than as a &ble,(6) 
so far as the double nature of the animal was concerned, yet it 

hcivawfnv Imrovs xaXsiroc^ hle^ou* OSreo li avafiims tov^ xi>j^ois ^Aauvov, if>' o3 oi roupQi 

^a-of, xa) 0Tfio'/3aX\ovrf( rp ayikj^y iixivri^ov. Ka) ?re {Uf fSicoxovro vsro rwi/ ravpooVy flbrfffft/yov ol 
navUw vo&oxeoTfpoi yap r^cav ol T<snror irt Sc hm^eat o2 roupoi, wtOTrpifoms ^x^iCov* xctl 
Touroy riv rpixov afil?<ov aurou;* Koi ri (ihSvofjia IvrffuAev tket^ ol Knrtfvpoi, Sr^ ro^ reiupwif 
xctTtKWTouv. Palaephat de incred. e. i. 

^ Thessalorum gentis inventum est, equo juxta quadrupedante comu intorta cervice 
tauros necare : primus id spectaculum dedit Romie Caesar dictator. Plin. Nat Hist 
lib. viii. c. 70. 

It may be remarked that many of the coins struck in the ancient towns of Thessaly, 
represent a horse, sometimes with a rider, but often running loose with a long rein trail- 
ing on the ground, to show that the bridle was the invention of the Thessalians. The 
horse occurs on the coins of Atrax, Crannon, Gyrton, Larissa, Magnesia, Pelinna, Per- 
rhsebia, Phacium, Phalanna, Pharcadon, Pharsalus, Pherae, Sootussa, and Tricca. On 
some of these coins, not only the horse is represented, but the bull is also introduced on 
the reverse, just at the moment of his being seized by the horns. Instances of the latter are 
to be found on the coins of Larissa, Pellerin, pi. xxvii. fig. 21, 22. ; of Pelinna, Pellerin, 
pi. xxviii. fig. 36., of Perrhsebia, Eckhd, Sylloge, Num. Vet Anec. p. 1 J3. ; of Pheraa, 
an unpublished coin of which is in the collection of the British Museum ; and of Tricca, 
Mus. Hunt tab. Ix. fig. 23. Euripides, in the following passage, speaks of the skill which 
the Thessalians displayed both in the slaughter of bulls, and in the management of horses : 
'Ex Tfiov xoXfioy xofkTOtM'f roio'i Gio'O'aAoi; 
ElyoM ToT, Sm^ reaipov oprafMl xaXmSf^ 
"Imnug t* o;^/xa!is* Aaj3f (rt^poVy oi f &e, 

Ail^ov Tf (ptjiiyiv irvfiov ofufii &s<r(r»\Soy» Eurip. Elect v. 815. 

^ Ne forte ex homine et veterino semine equorum 
Confieri credas Centaiuos posse. Lucret lib. v. 88. 

Quia enim Hippocentaurum fuisse, aut Chima^ram putet? Cic. de Naturfi Deor. 
lib. iL c 2. 
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is curious to observe, with what care and devotion they recorded 
the particulars of this fiction in their sculptures, paintings, and 
other monuments of art. 

The Centaurs were invited to the nuptials of Pirithous, king of 
the Lapithse. Diuring the marriage feast, one of the Centaurs, named . 
Eurytion, or Eurytus, with the characteristic brutality of his na- 
ture, and elated by the e£^ts of wine, (^red violence to the person 
of Hippodamia, the bride. (7) This outrageous act was immediately 
resented by Theseus, the firiend of Pirithous, who hurled a large 
vessel of wine at the head of the offender, which brought him life- 
less to the ground. (8) A general engagement then ensued between 

Is plane perspidet, inter Hippocentaurum, qui numquam fuerit, et regem Agamemno- 
nem, nihil interesse. Cic. Tusc. Qiunt lib. i. 37- 

TiM^ 8e AiyotM-i robs ix VfftAi]; xai 'I0/ovo; yfyyi}9eyra^Kfyraupou;,TpeoTOv; liminv airixtifr^ayraSf 
tmroxevravpovs Jvofjiaffiai^ xa) tls IIAASMA MT0OT xaTot^KivM »; h^veig Svras, Diod. 
Sic. lib. iv. c. 70. 

^ Uapiious ftfy yiqficif 'hnrfXifuutv rou l&oarov, xai xaXiceirros elg ^ou^ yifjLOVs riv rt 0fflria xa] 
Tobg EtVToupovSf ^0(0-) fMSvc^iivTag ffriSoXco-tai rous xexXi}/xivai; yi/vm^ xa) Sla lulay&riar Sid ti 
r^v xapawi^lav riv rt Qhfl^ia xai rou; Aairl6a$ tcapo^miivraij odx txlyovs fttv a»t>MVj rou; Si 
Aoiirouf Ix^aXfw tx rijf T^Xgoog. Diod. Sic. lib. iv. c. 70. 

Nam tibi, sesTonun fiflevissune Centaurorum 
Euryte, quam vino pectus, tarn virgine vis& 
Ardet : et ebrietas geminata libidine regnat 
Protinus eversie turbant convivia mensae : 
Raptaturque comis per vim nova nupta prehensis. 
Eurytus Hippodamen, alii, quam quisque probarant, 
Aut poterant, rapiunt : captseque erat urbis imago. 

Ovid. Met. lib. xii. v. 218. 
' Forte fuit juxta signis aslantibus asper 
Antiquus crater, quern vastiun vastior ipse 
Sustulit ^gides, adversaque misit in ora. 
Sanguinis ille globos pariter, cerebrumque merumque, 
Vulnere et ore vomens, madid& resupinus areni, 
Caldtrat Ardescunt germanH csede bimembres : 
Certatimque onmes uno ore, Arma, arma, loquuntur. 
Vina dabant animos : et prim£ pocula pugnA 
Missa volant, fragilesque cadi, curvique lebetes, 
Res epulis quondam, nunc bello et csedibus, aptse. 

Ovid. Met lib. xiL v. 235 



the two parties ; aad the Centaurs not only sought to revenge the 
death of their companion Eurytus, but likewise attempted to carry 
off the females, who were guests at the nuptials. In this conflict, 
sustained on both sides with great fary^ the Centaurs were finally 
vanquished, and driven out of Thessaly ; after which they took up 
their abode in Arcadia, where they provoked the anger of Her- 
cules, who completely destroyed the whole of their race. Such 
is the general outline of the fabulous history of the Centaurs. 

The names of a great number of the combatants are preserved 
by Hesiod, Ovid, and other authors. (9) Many ancient writers have 
introduced into their works a description of the contest which was 
fought between them, and we are told, that it formed the entire sub- 
ject of a poem, now lost, by Mehsander, a native of Miletus, (lo) 
Nothing however more strongly proves the interest felt by the 
ancients in the delineation of this combat, than the very fi-equent 
introduction of it into their architecture and other works of art. 
It is represented in the metopes of the Parthenon ;(ii) and on the 
fiieze of the posticus in the temple of Theseus at Athens ;(12) 
and was one of the subjects which enriched the fi-onton of the 
temple of Jupiter at 01ympia.(i3) This combat was also painted 
on the walls of the temple of Theseus, (14) and was introduced 

9 Hesiod. Scut Here. v. 184, sqq. Ovid. Met lib. xii. v. 210 sqq 
'^ MfiX/<rayS^o; 6 MiX^a-io; Aofiridaav xu) Ktnavpm (lix^v iypen^n* uEUan. Var. Hist 

lib. xi. c. 2. 

" See Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, vol. ii. chap. 1. plates x. xi. xiL No less than 
fifteen metopes of this temple are now in the British Museum. 

*• See Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, vol. iii. chap. i. plates xxi xxn xxiii. xxiv. 

'* AfltT/dcov ey rm Tlt^piiov ya^ Tpoj Knray^owj l^X^- Karufjiv ^ tou itrw ri tttcroy, Hfipifouj 
kr/' wofa li aurov, rp fsiv Ewpuriav, i^piraxois tiJv yuvaixi fffTi tow Ilwf ifou, xa) ufLUfW Koivivf 
T^ Ilgjp/da, TXi Sf €)ij(rft»j ufwv^fjievos veXixsi towj Keirravpws. Kirravpog 8ff 6 ftJy wapSinv, i ii 
xeuSa tipiraKmi ecrriv apalov, Pausan. Eliac lib. prior, c. x. 

'♦ Tiypavrai $i h rm tou ©ijo-eaj Ufxo xa) ^ Kwrawpcoy xai ij A«tiWv fto;^. 0i)o-i6; jmv o8y 
ot^exTwws fOTiif ^ Kerravpov, toi; Sf oXAoij if ilrou xa9«mjx«v tn ij fto^^. Pausan. Attic 
c. xvu. 
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as an ranament on the sandals of Minerva, (15) in the statue which 
stood in the Parthenon. We are told by Hesiod, that this 
subject was engraved on the shield of Hercules, (16) and Va- 
lerius Flaccus describes it as having been painted on one of 
the Argonautic ships. (i7) The combat of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thse occurs on a medallion of Antoninus Pius, (id) and on a medal 
struck at Mopsium in Thessaly ;(19) it is also represented on a 
Greek vase;(20) and is introduced as an embellishment to the 
cap of Ulysses, on a beautiful cameo, in the Royal Library at 
Paris. (21) Statins too has given a description of a gold cup, around 
which this subject was engraved in a most spirited style of work- 
manship. (22) 

The Centaiu^ particularly excelled in archery, and are frequently 
represented with bows and arrows ;<23) but the weapons which they 

y In sol^s vero Lapitharum et Centauiorum dimicationem. Plin. Nat Hist lib xxxri. 
c iv. 

*^ Scut Here v. 178. 

'7 Parte aM Pholoe, multoque insanus laccho 
Rhoetus, et Atradft subits de vir^e pugnae : 
Crateres mensaeque volant, araeque deorum, 
Poculaque, inognis veterum labor. Optimus hast& 
Hie Peleus, hie ense furens agnoscitur Mson, 

VaL Flac. lib. L v. 140.' 
>> VaiUant, Selectiora Niunismata in aere m aTimi moduli e Museo Francisci de Camps, 
p. 25, fig. 1. This Medallion is now in the Royal collection at Paris. 

'^ Pellerin, Recueil de M^dailles de Peuples et de Villes, pL xxviu. fig. 33. 
^ See Sir William Hamilton's collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, 
vol. iii. pi. 81. 

*' Millin, Monumens Antiques, inedits ou nouvdlement expliqu^ tom. i. pL 22. 
^* Centauros habet arte truces, aurumque figuris 
Terribile, hie mixta Lapitharum caede rotantur 
Saxa, faces, aliique iterum crateres, ubique 
Ingentes morientum irae. 

Stat Theb. lib. vi. v. 535. 

*' Hence the Centaur, among the signs of the zodiac, is represented with a bow and 
arrow: 

In cujus caudam oontentum dirig^t arcum 

Mixtus equo, volucrem jam mittens jamque sagittam. 

ManiL lib. i. 269. 
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more commonly used were stonescM) and branches of trees ;qs5) and, 
in the Phigalian marbles, it is only with the last mentioned instru- 
ments of attack, that they are assailing their enemies. In Plate VIII. 
is a Centaur holding up with both hands an immense stone, with 
which he meditates the instantaneous destruction of his opponent ; 
and in Plate VI. two Centaurs appear also to be in the act of hurling 
stones at their antagonists. In Plate V. one of the Centaurs holds 
a fragment in his right hand, which fragment, from the general ac- 
tion of the figure, and the manner in which it is grasped, we should 
judge to be part of a rude club, or branch of a tree. Most of the 
Centaurs have a lion s skin thrown oyct their shoulders as a 
cloak ; it is &stened round their necks by the fore paws of the 
animal, which are tied in a knot, and the other parts of the skin 

^ Aqpera te Pholoes iBrangentein, Monyche, saxa. 

Lucan. lib. vi. ▼. 388. 
XTltor adest Aphareus, saxumque e monte revulsum 
Mittere oonatur 

Ovid. Met lib. xii. v. 341. 
On a coin struck at Mopsium in Thessaly, a Centaur, who is engaged in combat with 
a Lapitha, is represented in the act of hurling with both hands a ponderous stone at his 
ofqxment ; (see Pellerin, Recudl de M^daillesde Peuples et de ^^es, pL xxviii. fig. 33,) 
and the figure of a Centaur, which was carved at the head of a ship, is thus described 
bj Virgil: 

^aie 

Instat aquae, saxumque undis immane minatur 
Arduus. Virg. Mn, x. v. 196. 

Stones were often used as instruments of attack in the earliest times. Homer defr- 
cribes the Greeks and Trojans as assailing each other with stones : 
^Hg rwv ofi^foripoMn }J$ot vootoovto iofjLua), 
Al fsiv ap" ig Tpwetf, al fix Tpww ig ^Axcuovg. 

Hom. IL M. ▼. 287. 
•5 quantas jaculetur Monychus omos. 

Juvenal. Sat i. v. 11. 
Teque sub Oetseo torquentem vertice vulsas, 
Rhoete ferox, quas vix Boreas inverteret, omos. 

Lucan. lib. vi. ▼. 389. 
KcH Stfo IliuxiiSaf, ntpi/ti^a^ rt, Ap6ct>jS¥ rv, 
Afyt>f§o$,xp^^s jXtfr«; h XV^"^^ ^oyrf^ Henod. Scut Hcfr. 187* 

c 
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bang down the back of the Centaur, or float in the air. Occasion- 
ally this covering, or skin, is made use of as a shield, in which case 
the wearer transfers it to the left arm, holding it out as a means 
of defence, an example of which occurs in Plate VI. aad on a Greek 
vase published by M. Millin.(26) 

The dress of the Lapithas consists simply of a cloak listened 
round the neck by a fibula, or button ; sometimes the cloak is worn 
quite loose, and in many instances the combatants in the heat of 
action, seem to have divested themselves of this covering altoge- 
ther. Their defensive armour consists almost solely, of a large cir- 
cular shield (27) with a broad flat rim, and the central part very much 
raised ; in Plate VI. is a Lapitha with a helmet, and in Plate III. 
is another with a cuirass, which closely fits his body : the %fT£^.^, or 
inner tunic, descends firom beneath the cuirass to the knees, form- 
ing a kind of apron, and defence to the thighs. C28) The ofiensive 
arms of the Lapithas are short swords, the form of which may be 
seen in Plate II. ; but fi*equently the combatants on both sides are 
represented without any arms, endeavouring to conquer each other 
by the exertion of bodily strength alone ; in a few instances, they make 
use of the arms of their opponents, as is the case in Plate III. where 
a Centaur has the shield of a Lapitha on his arm, and in Plate VIII. 
where a Lapitha attacks a Centaur,notwith a sword, but with a stone. 

The style of these bas-^reliefs is by no means uniform, some of 
the compositions being remarkably elegant and gracefiil, while in 

^ Millm, Monumens Antiques, inedits ou oouvellement expliqu^ torn. u. pi. zxxvi. 
In the same manner, a Titan holds out the skin of an animal as a shield ona gem m the 
Duke of Orleans^ collection ; Description des Pierres Grav^ du Cabinet du Due d'^Qr- 
leans, torn. L pi. 8. 

*^ 'A(nttBag EYKYKA0T2, Horn. IL E. 453. 

Ka) fiiXMv 'ArptiSoo xor' &rxt^ nANTOSE 12HN. Horn. IL T. 347. 

*' Examples of this part of the military dress are not rare ; an instance of a similar 
cuirass, with the x*^^^ descending fixnn it, occurs on a baa-ielief in the British Museum : 
.see Description of Ancient Marbles, Part II. pi. xli. 
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others, the design is less beautifiil, and in some of them the just 
proportions of the human jBgure have not by any means been accu- 
rately preserved. The legs, for example, are occasionally too short, 
and we may add, that there is a deficiency of expression in the 
countenances, more particularly in those of the men and of the 
females. Such defects, however, are amply compensated by the' 
general ability displayed in the execution of the marbles, and 
though decidedly inferior to the fiieze of the Parthenon, these 
sculptures, collectively, are well entitled to claim the next distin- 
guished place, in point of real interest and merit. In the firieze 
of the Parthenon we discern more purity of taste in the design, 
and a higher degree of finish in the execution ; but the PhigaUan 
marbles display a bolder relief, and a greater fireedom of compo- 
sition, — ^the artist, firom the nature of his subjects, having been ena- 
bled to exhibit the figures in more powerfiil action. 

It is not easy to ascertain the order in which the slabs were 
originally placed in the fiieze : if we except the slabs engraved 
in Plates I. and II., which certainly followed in succession, and 
Plate XI., which appears to have been the last in the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithse, the order of the rest, in both subjects, 
might be changed without any disadvantage. 

From the small circular holes which have been drilled through 
the marbles, it is evident that each slab has been fastened to the 
wall by means of nails, and as there is no ferruginous stain, the 
nails were probably of lead, which we know was the case in the 
ancient firiezes of terracotta. 
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BATTLE OF THE GREEKS AND AMAZONS. 

The Amazons, a warlike race of females who established a republic 
among themselves, d) were originally inhabitants of Sarmatia, where 
they fixed their residence on the banks of the river Tanais. (2) They 
aftierwards dwelt in Pontus,near the river Thermodon, and in course 
of time spread themselves over a great part of Asia. According to 
Strabo, they built the cities of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cuma, Myr- 
ifaina, and Paphus;(3) and Diodorus Siculus mentions, that they 
built the cities of Cyme, Pitane, Prynea, and Mitylene.(4) The 
word Amazon is commonly supposed to have been derived fix>m 
a privative, and fMt^o^iS) a breast, because it is said that the 
Amazons, when young, underwent the loss of their right breast, 
which was biumt off, in order that they might be able to draw the 
bow. with greater force.(6) Eustathius derives the word from otprivar 

" SJngiilare omniiim siBcularum exemplnm ausae, rempublicam sine viris, jam edam 
cum oontemtu Tiiorum se tuentur. Justin, lib. iL c. 4. 

* Tanais fluviusest qui separat Asiam ab Europft, circa quern antea Amazones habitA' 
Temnt: undepostea ad Thermodonta fluvium Thradae [ThemiscyrcEi] transtdenint : 
€paod et Sallustius testatur, dicens, Dein Campi Threiasi [Themiscyrii] juof hJmen 
Amazones f ab Tanaijhtmine incertum quam ob causam digresaas. 

Senr. ad Virg. JEn. zi. ▼. 659. 
^ Kr£r»( yow w6kteoi¥ xai ewoowfj^tmi ktywreUf Koteanp *E^i(rov, xai 'S,fi6finif, xo) Kvjiti);, km) 
Mvplrnff xai Ilttfou, xai oXXa ^ofuv^fMra. Strab. lib. zL c. 5. § 5. 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. m. c. 55. 

i AA xeA TOUTwv auras asreffTipnfuwoi, {m rm 'EXX^kw *A[JM^ivas vpaarctyopwvrtat, Diod. 
Sic. lib. iii. c 53. 

'A^' ?; aWaj avfifitpfai to thog rw AfXMiivm ravnjj tux,'!^ T^f Tpoorijyop/af • Diod. Sic 
lib. iL c. 45. 

* TJy 8«0iw ii (laJ^v ovx l^wa-tp oraiS/oi; yap louo-iy trt nprlois^ alftijrgpc; ya><Miw rerep^fuvoy 
\ h? aura rwrito haiKvpw roifoiwai, wpos rw /Aa?oy TiJeowiy tJv 8«f iov, xa\ mxaieTat, Am TJf 
aSSnfriv ftalpmrtai^ kg » tov St^ioy cS/xoy xci fipaxtwa %aura» T^y X^x^ ^ rl »X^oj IkZ&Avm. 
Hippoc. de aeribus, locis et aquis, c. 42. 
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thre, and fiii^tta) bread, from the savage mode in which these females 
lived, feeding on the flesh of wild animals. O) Others again suppose 
the term to have been derived from »fAx ^v,(^ as they lived to- 
gether without the society of the other sex. Several other deriva- 
tions of the term might also be given, (lO) but without entering fur- 
ther into the labyrinth of etymology, particularly in a case which 
admits of so much doubt, we will only remark, that the manner 
in which the Amazons were represented by the ancients, in their 
works of art, by no means confirms the etymology which has been 
so generally acceded to respecting the name of these heroines. 
The Amazons are invariably represented with both breasts entire, 
but, like the attendants on Diana, (ii) they generally have one ex- 
posed, and the other concealed by drapery ;(12) and it is not, per- 

Twf 8ff iiiXuTBpoov roy Si^iov /xoCov hrixalnVf Iva ftti xari rig f^x^^ '^^ a'a>fuero9y nraipo/xfyof 
iyo^X|[. IMocL Sic lib. ii. c. 45. 

El 8f Ti!p^oi 9qXu ymnfitv^ mxeiUaiau earriv to6; fttforou^, Iva fjjj ii,m(»ptliainM xaru riAs rj^ 
cucfi^; yjp6¥w$. Diod. Sic. lib. liL c. 53. 

Altera papilla intacta servatur, qua muliebris sexus liberos alant : aduritur dextra, ut 
areiu fadlius intendant, et tela vibrent Quint Curt lib. vi. c. v. 

Inustaa infantum dexterioribus mammifl, ne sagittanun jaotus impediretur: unde 
Amaxonea dictse sunt Justin, lib. ii. c. 4. 

' ^Tflcpa TO TOXX^, fuj xftioieu fAaKMg xpiaff'i ti. xeu tou koA p^fXepvaif, tig cd Wroptou ffleo*), 
Koi vaipMs, HoA i^«riv. Eustadi. ad Horn. Iliad. F. p. 402, 38. Edit lUxnae, 1542. 

' Kot) rag ava^pwg xpgofigiroug ^AfMt(oya;« 
El TO^OTfup^fi; ^ff, TiipT iv jjxa^'a 
TfAcis* -ffischyl. Supp. MuL v. 295. 

9 Skoe Amazones dictie sunt quasi 0^ K»cm, quod simul vivant one viris: Tel quod 
unam nuunmam exustam habent, quasi avtv ijmKov. Serv. ad Virg. ^n. 1. v. 490. 

Amazones dictse sunt, seu quod adustis dexterioribus mamniis essent, ne sagittanun 
jactus impediretur, seu quod omul viverent ^ne viris, quasi i{u* C»<rai. Isidoii Orig. 
lib. ix. c. 7* 

'"* Philostrati Heroic, c. six. p. 750. et Schol. ad iEschyli Prometli. y. 722. 

" iffikBOTOl tt fIV fiS/XOI 

Ae$irff|9o), xai ytiftvo; iA woftfaivtro iiMt^ig. 

Callim. Hymn, in Dian. t. 213. 

'* Museum Capitolinum, torn. iii. pL 46. Museo Pio Clementino, torn. ii. tav. 38. 
Bronzi di Eroolano, torn. iL tar. 63, 64^ Winckelmann, Monumenti Antifibi Inediti, 
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haps^ a very unwarrantable conjecture, that it was from this circum- 
stance, the fable of their having but one breast derived its origin^ 
rather than from the improbable account related by Hippocrates, 
Diodorus Siculus, and others. A learned writer conjectures that 
** by giving the fiill prominent form of the female breast on one side, 
and the flat form of the male on the other, the artist meant to ex- 
press the union of the two sexes/'(i3) 

The battles of the Amazons, like those of the Centaurs and La- 
pithas, were often repeated by the Greeks in their sculptures and 
paintings. Pausanias informs us, that the combat between The- 
seus and the Amazons was represented on the base of the statue 
of Jupiter, at Olympia ;(i4) and we learn from Pliny, that the same 
subject was engraved on the shield of the statue of Minerva, which 
stood in the temple of Theseus at Athens. (i5) From Pausanias we 

pi. cxxxvii. In the BritiBh Museum is a bas-rdief representing a group of captive Am^ 
sons, all of whom have the right breast uncovered. 

Qualis Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis 
Thermodontiacis turma lavatur aquia. 

Propart. lib. iiL el. xiL 15. 
Felix Hippolyte ! nud£ tulit arma papillA. 

Propert lib. iv. el. iiL 43 
At medias inter caedes exultat Amaason 
Unum exerta latus pugnse. Viig. ^n. lib. xi. 64S. 

dextrumque ferod 
Nuda latus marti. SiL ItaL lib. iL v. 78. 

Vestis non toto Amazonum corpore obdudtur ; nam Issva pars ad pectus est nuda, 
caetera ddnde velantur. Q. Curt Ub. vi. c 5. 

'' See << an Inquiry into the symbolical language of Ancient Art and Mythology. By 
R, P, Knight, 8vo. ISIS.*" p. 39. It is curious to observe how much the opinion of this 
author is supported by the following passages. 

Supra Nasamonas confinesque illis Machlyas, Androgynos esse utriusque naturas inter 
se vidbus ooeuntes, Calliphanes tradit Aristoteles adjidt dextram wnmiifniin iis virilem, 
laevam muliebrem esse. Plin. Nat Hist lib. vii. c. iL 

Quibusdam utriusque sexus esse naturam, et dextram mammam virile m, dnistram 
muliebrem, vidbusque altemis coeundo, et gignere et parere. Augustin. de Civit 
Dd. lib. xvi. c. 8. 

'^ KoA Oqtf-eco^ m^fyajTii^y l^u i^oix^v r^y %fos 'A/taCifca;. Pausan. Eliac lib. prior, c. xi. 
'' Sed scuto gus, in quo Amazonum piielium caelavit intumesoente ambitu parms?. 
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also learn that the battle of the Athenians and Amazons was planted 
on the waUs of the temple of Theseus, (i6) and we know that Micon 
painted the defeat of the Amazons by his countrymen, on the walls 
of the Poecile,(i7) and that the same subject was also represented in 
the Acropolis. (18) The battles of the Amazons are frequently de- 
picted on the Greek fictile vases, (19) and form some of the most 
beautiful designs which we meet with on those highly elegant and 
interesting remains of ancient art. 

Although the Amazons in their pursuits of conquest, were engaged 
in a succession of hostiUties with different countries, it wiU not, we 
think, be difficult to determine the particular people with whom the 
sculptor intended to represent them fighting on the Phigalian 
frieze. The battle here exhibited was that fought between the Ama- 
zons and Athenians, as may be inferred from the circumstance, that 

ejusdem ooncavA parte Deorum et gigantum dimicationem. Plin. Nat Hist. lib. xxxvi. 
c, iv. 

'^ Tpafal ti iiff'if iFpig ^AjxaCwa; 'Atijvaioi fcop^o/MVOi* TVKoUj^ai li (rfia-fv 6 ToXf/tM; oSro; xa) 
T^^ *Ah^veis ^^ 7^ ourwih, xa) rou ^OAu/xt/ov Aio^ h) r^ ^pa, Pausan. Attic, c. xvii. 

'^ Pausanias describes the subjects of these paintings, but does not mention the names 
of the artists. One of these subjects, he says, was the battle of Theseus and the Athe- 
nians against the Amazons. '£v 8e t£ (m^co t&v toi^oov 'Adijyaioi xoti 0rj<ra)g 'A|xa{o<ri /top^ovrai. 
Pausan. Attic, c. xv. Pliny says that the paintings were executed partly by Polygnotus, 
and partly by Mioon. Polygnotus pinxit et Athenis Porticum, quae Poedle vocatur, gra^ 
tuito, cum partem ejus Micon mercede pingeret : unde major huic auctoritas. Siquidem 
Amphictyones, quod est publicum Gaecis concilium, hospitia ei gratuita decrevere. Flin. 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 35. It is dear, however, from Aristophanes and Arrian, that 
the battle of the Athenians and Amazons was painted by Mioon : 

^Ag M/xcoy tyfet^ if* tmrtev jjMXpfMvag Toig avlfoun. 

Aristoph. Lysist v. Q*19. 

IIoixiAi] 0T0£^ 'Ad^yijo'i ouroD Xsyo/tsvi}, hi r^v ffyoD<ray ypa^^v tvia 7C7o/i}xcy 6 Mvixoov [M/xcoy] 
rm 'Ajcta&W rifv fiax^r ^v ^ 4>aeyixou u)of, 'Ahivalog. Schol. ad Aristoph. Lydst ▼• 680. 

K«i yeypairrcu ^ 'Adijya/coy xa) 'Aftaf^yooy fto;^ irpig Klfianos [Mixowo^] ot$ fulov yjirip ^ 
'Air^valwv xa) Xlepcrcoy. Arrian. de Exped Alex. lib. vii. c. 13. 

'• Ka) /Mtp^yxpof •Ajxafoya^ 'AJijya/aw. Pausan. Attic, c 25. 

'9 D'Hancarville's Description of Sir William Hamilton's Vases, torn. i. p. 65. Mil- 
lin, Description des Vases, tom. i. pi. 56, and torn. ii. pi. 25. Millingen, Peintures de 
Vases Grecs, pL 37- 
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the architect of the temple was himself an Athenian^ and from the 
frequency with which the same subject was represented, as we 
have already seen, at Athens. This supposition is in some measure 
confirmed by the shape of the shields and by the costume of the 
male warriors, which are sunilar to those of the Athenians on the 
frieze of the Parthenon. (20) 

A remarkable diversity is apparent in the dresses of the Ama- 
zons; sometimes they are represented in long tunics reaching 
to the ground, (21) sometimes in a short vest reaching only to the 
knees, (22) and in one of the bas-reUefs an equestrian Amazon has her 
arms covered with long sleeves, and her lower limbs cloathed with 
a kind of trowsers ; (23) all which dresses, as we know from the testi* 
mony of ancient authors, were in use among the Amazons. In some 
instances their heads are without any covering, while in others they 
are defended by a close hehnet ; one of these females has her hair 
listened up in a knot at the top of her head.(24) Their 1^^ 
with only one exception, are invariably protected by boots, (25) which 
reach up nearly to the knees; their robes are uniformly festened 
round their waists by a zone, (26) and they have often one or two belts 

^ Compare mcnre particularly the figure whidi is supportiiig a wounded warrior, in 
Plate XIV. with a similar figure in No. 53 of the south frieze cf the Parthenon. 
*» 'Efrfpouv Ei x^'^^^ woS^peij, Arwep al 0pi5tf-<r«i. Palflsphat de Incred. c. 33. 
** Nee tamen sinus vestis, quern nodo coUigunt, infra genua desc^idit Q. Curt 
lib. Ti. e. 5. 

It is in this short dress that the Amaxons are represented afanost inTariably on ancient 
medals. 

*' 'Ev ^f /« ftiv if 5wyp, xcii tij* Miira fUTfouari ig yow, ifitlet St rg ANA3TPIAI, xo) flroptp^o- 
^cyj) ypafoLS «nro xapxHog, Philost Icon. lib. ii. 5. 

*^ religata fluentem 

Hesperidtun nodo crinem. Sil. Ital. lib. ii. v. 77- 

et nodo comas 
Coegit Senec. Hippol. act ii. v. 399. 

*' Upara /tev ip xvrjpLtfi-iv hi* apyupirfi-^v J^xt 
Kyi]jxi$a( XP^^S} oS ^' ^^^ ^ otpctpvlw Q. Smyrn. lib. i. ▼. 142. 

^ Seneca speaks of the zone, or belt, worn by Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons : 
lUic quss viduis gentibus imperat 



passing over their, shoulders, and crossing in ,^^nt between, the 
breasts. 

It is to be regretted that none of the offensive arms with which, 
the Amazons fought, are here preserved ; but we perfectly know,, 
that they assailed their enemies with swords and battle axes in close 
combat, and that they annoyed them at a distance with spears and 
bows and arrows. (27) In the Phigalian frieze, they are represented as 

Aurato religans ilia baltheo 

Detraxit spolium nobile corpori. Senec Here. Fur. v. 543. 

To obtain this belt was one of the tasks imposed upon Hercules, by order o£ Eurya- 
theus ; after a severe contest, Hercules possessed himself of the prize, and carried it to 
Myoenss, where it was preserved as a trophy. 'HpeaiXSis ii Xa^v •Kf&rrayiLa roy 'ImroA^; 
rijf A/MtC^yo; heyiulv CoNrnf^flS rifv hit rdg AfAa^6veis Trpetralaif liroi^aro* Diod. Sic. lib., iv. 
c. 16. 

Ko/x/d-a; Si riv limrripa $U Mtixifvo; tianuv Eipodiu 

ApoUod. Bib. lib. iL c. 5. § 9. 
Kipas etptia^ xhrXav 
Xpuo-cMToXoy fapog, 
Zootrnipog 6>sj^plws ctypag ; 
Td xXfiva V *KXX^ ffAojSf 

pOy xeti (Tflo^if' fv Muxi}y0t<(* 

Eurip. Here. Fur. v. 413. 

^ Etnunc lenta manu spargens hastilia denset; 
Nunc validam dextr£ rapit indefessa bipemiem ; 
Aureus ex humero sonat arcus, et arma Dians. 

Virg. JEn. lib. xL v. 6)^0: 
Ut belli sonuere tubee, violenta peremit 
Hippolyte Theutranta, Lyce Clonon, Oebalon Alee, 
Oebalon ense, Clonon jaculo, Theutranta sagitta. 

Hadriani Imp. Epigr. v. 
Xp^at ti xei rof cp. 

Strab. lib. xL p. 504. 
xal voT* 'Afta^oy/Sflpy 
A'Mpog ^\nixpas &Jii x^Ar- 
xow ipiiMt) TO^iraf /SoAr- 

kaav yuvMKMOV frrparh 

Find. Olymp. xiii. 124.. 

Ka) TOTff xj^Kkotq^oov 
AfietlCmop fier* aXxav 
. ^'EflTfrrfoI. 

* ' ' ^ Find. Nem. m. 64. 
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usmg the two forpier weapons only ; the use of the sword is in- 
deed clearly determined by the circumstance of a scabbard being 
fiusrt:ened to the belt of one of the Amazons,(28} and by the hilts which 
are left in the hands of some of the figures ;®9) and we may reason- 
ably conclude from the action of a few other figures, that they also 
fought with the battle-axe. But the almost total loss of the weapomr 
used by the combatants in this frieze, renders it extremely probable 
that they were for the most part executed in bronze, the holes into 
i*^hich they were inserted being still visible in many places. The 
Amazonian shields are rather larger than usual in these bas-reUe& ; 
they are of an oval shape, and a semi-circular piece has been cut out 
at the edge of the upper part, probably for the purpose of frimishing 
a loop-hole through which they might watch the motions of their 
enemy. These shields were cdHed pelt^e, and from the semi-circular 
piece cut out at the edge, they are frequently described as having 
the form of a half moon.(30) 

The Amazons are said to have been very skilful in the manage- 
ment of horses ;(di) they are here sometimes represented fighting on 
horseback, though more frequently on foot. 

The dress of the Athenians, with whom the Amazons are engaged 
in combat, consists of a kind of cloak or robe which covers the left 
shoulder, leaving the right bare ; it is festened round the waist by 

•» See Plate XXIII. 

^ See Plates XV. and XIX. 

^^ Ducit Amazonidum lunads agmina peltis 

Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus aidet Virg. iEn. L 490. 
'A» y »«t' iurwl^ S?«v, AAIFKION ANTm MHNH2, 
^ ^ vxip flJxf ayoio ^iv^piov avreXXi}<rfy, 
^[Mov iFcwkiiiuia irap) yvetfuwr^a-i xspali^s* 

Quint Smym. lib. L y. 147' 
*' 'AfMc?^0t; euhnrws. Pind. Olymp. viii. v. 62. 

TSy hncwToof t' '*AfuiKoif(ov ffrparov, Eurip. Here. Fur. v. 408. 

Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagitUs 

MoBotis Danaum Penthesilea rates. Propert lib. iii. eL xL IS* 
'Iwwe^crrat n xoi ro^ivovtriy^ xa) axoyrl^w^nf iari rm hmw. Hippoc. de aeribus, aquiB> 
etlocb, €• 42. 
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a belt, and reaches no lower than the knee. In many instances, this 
robe is nearly disengaged from the body, being either simply se- 
cured romid the neck by a fibula, or thrown loosely over the left 
arm. The offensive weapons of the Athenians appear to be swords, 
except in the particular case of Theseus, who, as the avowed 
imitator of Hercules,(32) is here properly represented fighting with a 
club, and bearing on his arm the skin of a Hon instead of a shield.(33) 
Their defensive armour consists of helmets and shields. The latter 
are large and circular, with a broad border(34) round the circumfer- 
ence ; they resemble in form the shield on which the names of the 
Ephebi of Athens are engraved, a description of which we have 
already given in a former volume.(35) Of the helmets there are four 
kinds ; one which fits the head closely, without either visor or 
crest ;(3e) another which differs from the former only in having a 
crest ; a third with a long pointed visor; and a fourth of an oval 
form, with flaps descending on each side of the &ce, for the protec- 
tion of the cheeks and ears.(37) 

^* Ai^Mov S*, »g ^a<rj, rrjv rapettoikxmov, xa) (i]Xeorij( tSv t^( *Hgeat}Jovs apnriSf mfiakno 
tmXmv StXou^ iFBp^ixovTas oroSop^'v t§ xci ^»v. Diod. Sic. lib. iv. c. 59. 

tipiJLcirt rod Aeoyro^ Plutarch. Vit Thes. viiL 

^ This border was called by the Greeks ''A/rwf. 

"AvTU^ rj vu/xdrnj Siev ourrrl^s ^jxfoXoed'a^;. Horn. IL Z. 118. 

" Description of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part ii. pi. xxxyi. 
*^ The helmet without a crest is called xutuItv^ by Homer : 

Tavpiitiv, afakivTSy xa\ aXofor rjfre xoerourv^ 
KixkffrM. Horn. U. E. 258. 

Oi fiiifw yip otKxfMnis ^ roiotiryi^ oAAa xa) ^ioifiaX^^ »§ fi,^ ep^otKra ?Jfov, ^roi rplywrvf, iA 
xai xeerouTV^ xolXsitm, Toipoi to xirco rm^ieu. Eustathii. SchoL ad. 1. c. 

^^ This part of the helmet was called by the Greeks wapayfaii^, and by the Latins 
bucctda ; it was often attached to the edge of the helmet by a hinge, and could be raised 
or lowered at the option of the wearer. 

TlotpetyvctSig, Buccula. Philoxeni Glossar. 

Alii ^eas, bucculasque, scuta alii, loricasque tergere. Liv. lib. xliv. c. 34. 

^truncis affixa tropaeis 

Lorica, et firacta de casside buccula pendens. 

JuvenaL Sat x. y. 1S4. 
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PLATE I. 

A Centaur, who has been vanquished and thrown down, is endea*- 
•vouring to defend himself against two Lapithae, one of whom is 
attacking him in the front, and the other in the rear« The situ^ 
ation of this Centaur would be utterly hopeless, were it not for the 
aid which he receives from another Centaur, who is arresting the 
uplifted arm of one of the assailants. 

Both the Lapithse have probably been armed with swords, the 
blades of which were of bronze ; the holes in which they were 
listened are still visible in the marble. 

Length of the bas-reUefi, 4 feet 1 inch. 



PLATE II. 

This bas-reUef represents two Centaurs and two Lapithae. One of 
the Centaurs is lying dead on the ground, his limbs stretched out, 
and his body foreshortened. The other Centaur has just received 
a deep wound from a poignard, and in the agony of pain, and 
bitterness of revenge, is biting the throat of the Lapitha who has 
inflicted it ; at the same time, he is kicking fririously at a Lapitha 
standing behind him, and who is protecting himself with his shield 
against the heels of his enemy. 
Length, 4 feet 1 inch. 
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PLATE III. 

A female^ one of the guests at the marriage of Pirithous, has 
Mien into the power of a Centaur ; she is exerting all her strength 
to escape from his grasp, and is at the same time anxious for the 
safety of her child, whom she carries on one arm. The alarm of 
the child is visible by the eagerness with which it clings to its mo- 
ther's neck, and endeavours to shelter its head beneath her hair. 
On the same marble is a combat between a Centaur and Lapitha; 
the latter of whom appears to have sustained a defeat, having Mkn 
to the ground on one knee, while his opponent is trampling hiin 
under foot. 

Length, 4 feet 1^ inch. 



PLATE IV. 

C^NEus, one of the combatants who fought on the side of the La- 
pithse was rendered invulnerable by Neptune ;(i) and in his contest 
with the Centaurs, though their weapons often reached him, he re- 

' Caenis virgo fuit, qu» a Neptuno pro stupri pretio meruit sexus mutadonem. Fuit 
etiam inyulnerabilifl, qui pugnando pro Lapithijs contra Centauros crebris ictibus fusdum 
paulatim fixus in terr& est Serv. ad Virg. JEn. lib. vi. v. 448. 

— ^— — — — — nee Csenis in ullos 
Denupsit thalamos, secretaque littora carpens 
iEquorei vim passa dei est, ita Fama ferebat 
Utque novae Veneris Neptunus gaudia cepit, 
Sint tua vota licet, dixit, secura repulsse, 
Elige quid voveas, eadem hoc quoque Fama ferebat. 
Magnum, Cams ait, fadt haec injuria votiun 
Tale pad nil posse mihi, da fsemina ne sim. 

OviA Met lib. xiL v. 195 
Kttiearep Sr$ Kouvig yiv ^Arpaxos owtol hyirr^py /SovXp noirciSeovo^ iyivno Koiycv; 6 Aaaclir^s* 
Antonini Lib. Met c. xviL 

See Schol. ad ApolL Rbod. lib. i. v. 57. 
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maiDed iinhurt.(2) This immunity from personal injury which Cas- 
neus enjoyed, was soon discovered by the Centaurs, who, finding that 
all the usual modes of attack employed against him failed in their 
eflfect, had recourse to the following expedient to accomplish his de^ 
struction. They succeeded in gradually heaping upon him a numb^ 
of trunks of trees and massy pieces of rock, till he fell a victim to the 
superincumbent weight. This story forms the subject of the present 
marble, in which Ca&neus, struck to the ground, is endeavouring to 
defend himself against two Centaurs, who are lifting a stone of im- 
mense weight, for the purpose of dashing it on his head.(d) Cseneus 
shelters himself under cover of a large buckler, which he supports on 
his left arm, while with the right arm which is extended, and probably 

* Telaque in hunc ornnes unum mittuntque femntque, 
Tela retusa cadunt, manet imperfossus ab omni 
Inque cruentatus Casneus Elateius ictu. 

Ovid. Met lib. xii. v. 495. 
^ The ancient Poets agree in stating that the destruct on of Caeneus was principally 
effected by means of trunks of trees, yet in the frieze of the temple of Theseus, (see 
Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, vol. iiL chap. L pi. 22.) on which the same story is repre- 
sented, a similar group occurs of two Centaurs dropping a large piece of rock on the 
head of Caeneus. It is probable, therefore, that the sculptors regarded the introductaon 
of broken rocks and stones as more suitable to sculpture in this particular instance. 
Koivia yof Xf^ ^9p Sri xXs/oMTiy ootBoi 
RcyraupOMTiv oAarSai, Sn cfiag olo^ ear aXkoop 

OvTff /t)y tyx>jveu irpcripto o-Seyoy, ovn lal^M* 

0u¥iiinos 2TIBAPHI2I xareily^y, •EAATHlSlN. 

Apoll. Hhod. Ub. L v. 59. 
parvoque in tempwe nudus 
Arboris Othrys erat, nee habebat Pelion umbras. 
Obrutus inrniani cumulo, subpondere Caeneus 
JSstuat arboreo, congestaque robora duris 
Fert humeris ; sed enim postquam super ora caputque 
Crevit onus, neque habet, quas ducat, spiritus auras, 
Deficit interdum : modo se super aera frustra 
Tollere oonatur, jactasque evolvere silvas, 
Interdumque movet Ovid. Met lib. xiL v. 512. 
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held a sword, he appears eager to inflict a blow ; the size and weight 
of the stone may be inferred from the great exertion visibly used 
by the Centaurs in raising it. In another part of this marble are 
two figures, namely, a Lapitha and a female, the latter of whom has 
been rescued by the former, and is apparently retreating from the 
scene of contest with hurry and alarm : the Lapitha is in strong ac- 
tion, and appears from the direction of the right arm to have seized 
one of the Centaurs by the hair of his head. 
Length, 5 feet 3f inches. 



PLATE V. 

Two Lapithse are each engaged in combat with a Centaur. In one 
instance, victory appears rather in &vour of the Centaur, but in the 
other, to be decidedly with the Lapitha. The Centaur on whose 
side the advantage seems to lean, is about to inflict a fruious blow 
at his adversary, who however has in some measure checked the 
career of the Centaur, by seizing hold of one of his legs and arms. 
The other Lapitha has felled his opponent to the ground, and 
having mounted on his back, is pinning him down with one knee,(i) 
and at the same time holding him fast by the right arm, as well 
as by the hair of the head. 
Length, 4 feet 2t inches. 

' Nestor is said to have mounted in the same manner on the bock of the Centaur^ 
Mcmychus ; and Theseus also on the back of the Centaur, Bianor. 
Fert gravis inviso victorem Nestora tergo 
Monychus. Val. Flac. lib. 1. v. 145. 

^tergoque Bianoris alti 

Insilit, baud solito quemquam portare, nisi ipsum ; 
Opposuitque genu costis, prensamque sinistra 
Caesariem retinens, vultum minitantiaque ora 
Robore nodoso, prseduraque tempora fregit 

Orid. Met lib. xiL t. 345. 
Nearly the same action occurs again in Plate X., and likewise in one of the metopes 
of the Parthenon. See Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, toL ii. chap. 1. pL xiL 
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PLATE VI. 

This marble represents a female in a defenceless situation between 
tsTa Centaurs. One of the Centaurs, the greater part of whose figure 
is lost, appears to have been turned with his back towards the 
spectator ; his right arm is raised apparently in the action of hurl-> 
ing a stone. The other Centaur has trampled a Lapitha under 
his feet, and while with one hand he is grasping his vanquished foe 
with great force, with the other he appears to be aiming at him a 
deadly blow. 

Length, 4 feet 2^ inches. 



PLATE VII. 

A FEMALE, forcibly borne away in the arms of a Centaur, is ear- 
nestly imploring a Lapitha to come to her rescue ; the latter has 
been seized upon by another Centaur, fi-om whose strong grasp he 
is endeavouring to fi'ee himself. 

Although this slab is much shorter than the others, there is no 
reason to suppose that it is less perfect. None of the slabs, it may 
be remarked, have more than two perforations by which they have 
been fastened to the walls, and as this has the same number, we may 
reasonably conclude that the marble has filled up a small vacancy 
adjoining one of the angles of the cella. 

Length, 2 feet 7:| inches. 
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PLATE VIII. 

In this marble, a Centaur holding a stone with both hands over 
his head, is about to hurl it against a Lapitha, and that he may 
give a greater impetus to the blow, is raising himself on his hind 
legs.(i) The Lapitha also holds a stone in his right hand, and is 
protecting himself behind his shield. In the same marble is a female 
with a child under her right arm ; she is flying from her pursuer, 
who, from the direction of her body, must have been a Centaur 
represented in an adjoining bas-reUe£ 
Length, 4 feet 5 inches. 

' Ipse dolor vires ammo dabat ; 8^er in hoston 
Eri^tur, pedibusque virum proculcat equinis : 
Excipit ille ictus gale& dypeoque sonantes, 
Defensatque humeros, praetentaque sustinet arma. 

Ovid. Met lib. xiL v. 373. 



PLATE IX. 

This bas-relief represents four figures, namely, two Lapithas and 
two Centaurs; the latter have sustained a total defeat. Each 
Lapitha is engaged in single combat ; the one who has the head 
of his enemy under his arm, is evidently strangling him; while 
the other, having caught hold of his antagonist by the hair of the 
head, is about to strike him a powerfiil blow. The vigorous 
efforts of the Centaurs to avert their impending fate^ are well 
conceived, and executed with great spirit. 
Length, 4 feet 5^ inches. 
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PLATE X. 

Ik this marble Theseus is furiously attacking a Centaur, in order 
to rescue two females, whom the latter has succeeded in getting 
into his power. One of the females, Hippodamia, who has iallen 
on her knees, and has been nearly disrobed by the Centaur, is 
clinging in an agony of terror to a sacred image, probably of Diana ; 
while her companion with extended arms, and eyes directed up- 
wards, is imploring the aid of the Gods in their behalf. 

From the action of the right hand of Theseus, he seems to have 
been fighting with a club, probably of bronze, which was inserted 
into the hand, by a hole still visible in the marble. It is from 
this circumstance, as well as from a lion s skin which hangs on the 
bough of a tree close behind him, that we have considered this 
figure to represent Theseus exercising venjgeance on Eurytion, for 
the gross insult offered to Hippodamia. If our view of the subject 
be correct, this bas-relief ought to occupy a central situation in the 
frieze, namely, between Plates VI. and VII.; in which case we may 
not unreasonably conjecture, that the Lapitha in Plate VII. is Piri- 
thous, who, at the moment of flying to the assistance of his bride, 
is arrested in his progress by a Centaur. In one of the frontons of 
the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia, where, as we have already 
mentioned, (1) the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithse was repre- 
sented, the figure of Pirithous occupied the most conspicuous 
place in the centre of the pediment, the groupe of Eurytion and 
Hippodamia being on one side of him, and Theseus on the other 
side. 

As the temple was dedicated to Apollo, and as Diana was one 
of the divinities whom it was necessary to invoke and appease by 
sacrifices, before the marriage ceremony coiild be performed, (9) it 

' See page 7) n<'te 13. 

'AprifuBif lUkxvos edfiMTOs fua^fuereu Eurip. Iphig. in AuL T. 1112. 
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may be infeixed that the image which Hippodamia embraces, is 
that of Diana. It must be recollected that the Centaurs and other 
guests had been invited not only to partake of the marriage feast, 
but to be present at the marriage rites ; and Ovid speaks of the 
altar, which was still burning on the scene of action after the battle 
had commenced. (3) The image of Diana is therefore judiciously 
introduced upon the present occasion, and nothing could be better 
conceived by the sculptor, than to represent Hippodamia clinging 
for protection to the image of that divinity, before whom she had 
just plighted her nuptial vows. The female with extended arms, 
is probably the bridal attendant on Hippodamia ; this attendant 
or companion of the bride, was designated among the Greeks by 
the terms Nu/Lt^cJrpio^, and Uupdtn)iJL^o^.(4) 
Length, 4 feet 5^ inches. 

' Proximus ut stetarat, spectans altaria Tultu 
Fufiiida terrilnli, cur Don, ait, utimur isda ? 
Cumque suis Giyneus immanem sustulit aram 
Ignibus, et medium Lapitharum jedt in agmen. 

Ovid. Met lib. ziL v. 258. 
^ NufifftfrpMK, ^ fFVfMnfMnfuimi wri rw ywAm t^ w/Afp tcafSafOftjp^. Heflych. y« 

Nuf&ffvrpML 



PLATE XI. 

Apollo and Diana, touched with compassion for the females who are 
thus closely pursued by the brutality and lust of the Centaurs, are 
here hastening to their assistance, in a car drawn by stags, (i) The 
car is that of Diana, who holds the reins, while Apollo is in the act 
of shooting an arrow from his bow at the guilty objects of his 



-^uo-eoy S'iCfi^ao S»f pov. 



Callim. Hymn, in Dian. t. 1 12. 
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iin»th.(2) The reins as well as the bow and arrow were probably of 
bronze^ but have been lost. 

The introduction of Apollo, as a party in the contest between the 
Centaurs and Lapithae, is, as far as we know, without an example. 
But there are two reasons which might have induced the sculptor 
to represent Apollo as the protecting deity of the Lapithas ; first, 
the temple which these marbles adorned, was dedicated to that 
deity, and secondly, the Lapithas derived their origin fi-om him.(d) 
A coin supposed to have been struck at Lapitha, a city in Thes- 
saly, affords a good illustration of the present subject. On the 
obverse is a head of Apollo, with the inscription, AIlOAAilN 
SXITHP, ApoUo the Preserver; and on the reverse is a Lyre, the 
symbol of Apollo, with the legend, AAIinieilN, qfthe Lapit1uB.{A) 

Diana frequently shared the divine honours which were paid to 
her twin-brother, Apollo, and often assisted him in the infliction of 
punishment upon those who had incurred his displeasure. 

Length, 3 feet lOi inches. 

currum cervi subiere jugales, 
Quos decus esse dese prixni sub limine codi 
Roscida fcecundis concepit Luna cayemis. 

Claudian. de laud Stil. lib. lii. 285. 

* On a ffllver coin of Selinus in Sicily, Apollo and Diana are also represented together 
in a car drawn by horses, instead of stags. The action of the figures is nearly the same 
on the coin as in the marble, Diana in both instances holding the reins, and Apollo 
shooting with his bow. Dorville, Sicula, tab. xiii. fig. 12. 

^ Of It AairlSoLi itwo Axiritov ro5 'AtoAAowo^ xa) 2r/A/3i}( vif^^S dvoiuurh^avm Sch<d. ad 

ApolL Rhod. Arg. lib. i. v. 41. 

^ Some doubt has been entertained whether this coin is true, and if true, whether it is 
correctly attributed to Lapitha in Thessaly, on account of the inscription being 
AAnni0£lN, instead of AAni011N. We have never seen the coin ourselves, and can 
therefore oiBTer'no opinion upon its genuineness, but it exists in the French collection, and 
is published as antique by Mionnet, (Description de MedmUes Antiques Grecques et 
Romaines, tom. ii. p. 13.) ; and with respect to its being attributed to Lapitha in Thessaly, 
the type is so appropriate, that we should feel little hesitation in assigning it to that town, 
not only as the subject of the coin agrees with the history of the Lapitha^, but more 
especially as Apollo is recognized in his character of Si2THP, or Preserver^ both on 
the coin and in the bas-relief. The coincidence between this coin and the marble is in- 
deed remarkably striking. 
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PLATE XII. 

This marble is the first in the series of those which represent the 
battle between the Greeks and Amazons. It comprises four fi- 
gures^ namely, a Greek and three Amazons. One of the latter 
having Mien in the contest, has thrown aside her shield, in order 
that she may be the better enabled to defend herself against the 
brutaUty of the Greek, who has seized her by the hair of the head. 
A second Amazon, also &llen to the ground, is protected by the 
firiendly aid of another, who is covering her with a large shield. 
Length, 4 feet 6^ inches. 



PLATE XIII. 

This marble also represents four figures, the first of which is a 
Greek, with his right hand raised above his head, in the act of strik- 
ing at an Amazon in an adjoining marble, most probably in titiat 
last described. The two next figures are a Greek and an Amar 
zon engaged in single combat ; both of them are in powerM 
action, but not any advantage appears to have been obtained on 
either side. The fourth figure is an Amazon, who seems to 
have just received her death-blow, and is sinking hfeless to the 
ground. 

Length, 4 feet 5^ inches. 



Sd 



PLATE XIV. 

A Greek who has been killed, and another who has been wounded, 
are about to be borne off the field of battle by two of their com- 
panicms in arms^ An Amazon standing between these groups is 
taking possession of the shield which belonged to the warrior who 
has been slain. 

Length, 4 feet 9 inches. 



PLATE XV. 

Two Greeks are represented on this marble, each of them engaged 
in single combat with an Amazon. One of the Greeks has obtained 
a decided superiority over his enemy, having succeeded in throwing 
her on her knees, while he is at the same time grasping her by the 
hair of the head. The other Greek, though reduced to fight on 
his knees, is still vigorously exerting himself against his antagonist. 
Length, 4 feet 7 inches. 



PLATE XVI. 

A Greek and an Amazon are here engaged in single combat. 
Another Greek who is supporting a wounded warrior on the ground, 
has his attention fixed on the combatants and is earnestly awaiting 
the issue of the contest : his right hand being employed in sustain- 
ing the body of his fiiend, he has transferred his sword to the left; 
hand. 

A groove has been cut at one end of this marble, which clearly 
proves that it has fitted at right angles to an adjoining bas-reUei; 
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and that the two slabs consequently occupied one of the comers of 
the frieze. 

Length, 4 feet 8^ inches. 



PLATE XVII. 

A Greek d) who has caught hold of an Amazon, is endeavouring 
to drag her off her horse. Another Amazon is defending herself 
with a shield, at the same time that her right hand is raised above 
her head, in the action of striking a blow ; her antagonist must have 
been represented in another slab. 
Length, 4 feet 4^ inches. 

' The upper part of this figure was discorered at the house of a peasant, near the 
temple of Ap(dlo Epicurius, by John Spencer Stanhope, Esq., who presented the frag- 
ment to the British Museum, March 6, 181$. 



PLATE XVIII. 

This marble is considerably longer than any other in the frieze, and 
contains a proportionably greater number of figures. The princi- 
pal figure is a young hero with a lion's skin over the left arm, and. 
a club in the right hand, with which he is aiming a blow at an 
Amazon on horseback. Another Amazon, apparently alarmed 
for the safety of her conipanion, has rushed between the com- 
batants, while a Greek who has been trampled upon by the 
horse, is raising himself up and drawing his sword from the scab- 
bard. On the right of these figures is a third Amazon ; she ap- 
pears to have received a death-blow, and her horse has been 
killed under her. A Greek who surveys her with mingled pity 
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and admiration, appears to be lifting her lifeless body from the 
horse. 

We have no doubt that the principal figure in this marble was 
intended to represent Theseus, as this hero, in imitation of Hercules, 
fought with a club, and was covered with a hon's skin. 

Length, 5 feet 10 inches. 



PLATE XIX. 

Of the four figures represented in this bas-reUef, the two first on 
the left hand are very nearly the converse of the two others on the 
right hand. In the former a Greek has succeeded in throwing down 
an Amazon, whom he is seizing by the hair of the head ; while in 
the latter an Amazon has felled a Greek to the ground, and is pre- 
paring to strike him a blow. The vanquished Amazon feebly de- 
fends herself with her hands only, having no weapon of defence ; 
the fallen Greek makes a powerftd and valiant resistance. 
Length, 4 feet 5 inches* 



PLATE XX. 

In this marble, a Greek and an Amazon are represented engaged in 
ftirious combat, neither of them appearing to have obtained any 
advantage over the other. On the right of these figures is an 
Amazon who has been severely wounded, and is supported on 
the ground, in the arms of another Amazon, whose eyes are anx- 
iously directed towards the combatants near her. 
Length, 4 feet 6t inches. 
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PLATE XXI. 

Ak Amazon, having fallen in combat, is stretching out her arm 
to implore mercy of her conqueror ; he is standing with one foot 
upon her knee, and appears to be on the point of slaying her. On 
the right of this group another Amazon is aiming a blow at the 
Greek, behind whom a warrior stands ready to assist his friend in 
case of need. 

Length, 4 feet 4i inches. 



PLATE XXII. 

An Amazon, vanquished in battle, has in despair fled for protec- 
tion to an altar ; a Greek, disregarding the sanctity of her asylum^ 
is forcibly dragging her from it. On the right of these figures, ano- 
ther Greek and Amazon are engaged in close combat. 
Length, 4 feet 6t inches. 



PLATE XXIII. 

An Amazon with uplifted arm, is about to inflict a fririous blow upon 
a Greek who has been wounded, and has fallen at her feet ; while 
another Amazon with outstretched hands and a supphcating look, 
appears to be interceding for the life of the vanquished hero. In the 
same marble is also represented a group of two Amazons, one of 
whom, severely wounded and apparently dying, is supported on her 
knees by the other. 

Length, 4 feet 2 inches. 
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PLATE XXIV. 

Three firagments of metopes ; they appear to have represented cho- 
ragic figures, and were found in* the portico of the pronaos, which 
was enriched with triglyphs. It was not usual to place sculptured 
metopes in this part of a temple, but from the description given 
by Pausanias of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, we learn that 
above the doors, both in the pronaos and posticus, several of the 
labours of Hercules were representedxi) M. Quatrem^re de 
Quincy imagines that these representations of the labours of Her- 
cules formed a continued series of bas-reliefs, in the manner of a 
fiieze :(2) Mr, C. R. CockereU, however, who has obligingly com- 
municated to us his ideas on this point, is of opinion, with far greater 
probabiUty of truth, that the labours of Hercules were sculptured on 
detached pieces of marble, and arranged as metopes between the 
triglyphs ; this at least was undoubtedly the case with respect to 
the metopes in the temple of Apollo Epicurius. 

* *£<m $f h *0>Mfi/wlef, xa\ 'HpaxXiovs roL voXA^ reoy t^ywr vxip fih rod ifctw mwohnreu rw9 
tup&¥ 4 ff0 ^AfxMa^ iyfOL rou vo^, xa) xk xpif Atofui^v rov &gaxa, xai h 'Efuttia xfig T^poimiv, 
xai\ArXamg rt ri ^Ojpi}jxa hxJ^i^wicu fM^XkooVy xa\ rvig xiirpw xatcdpvp rifv yjpf hriy 'HXfiiBif. 
Mp Si rou ^lO^oSo/xou rcoy ivp6o¥ rou {bo^po^ r^y 'AfJLa^a §rrh a^oipou/xcyof, xa\ ret if r^ 
iXaifov kol) tov ffv E votvu^eS ravpoVj xai Spviia^ ra^ M ^rvfiffiXip, xai if Sipaif ri xcA ^ Tp yp T]| 
Apyilei kiovra, Pausan. Eliac. lib. prior, c. x. 

* Le Jupiter Olymfnen, ou TArt de la Sculpture antique ooOttd^ sous un nouveau 
point de vue, pag. 261 . pi. xii. fig. 3. 



PLATE XXV. 

Architectural fragments belonging to the Temple of Apollo 

Epicurius. 

Fig. 1. Is the ornamental termination of one of the tiles which co- 
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vered the joints of the greater tiles along the flanks of the 

temple. 
Fig. 2. Is a continuation of the same covering tile, with its omar 

mental termination on the ridge. 
Fig. 3. Is one of the volutes of the Ionic semi-columns of the ceUa. 

One of the eyes of the volute is lost, the other is loose; 

they were both originally secured in their sockets by leaden 

plugs. 
Fig. 4. Is a fragment of a Doric capital belonging to the exterior 

peristyle. 



PLATE XXVI. 

This plate represents a north-west view of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, and of the surroimding country ; Mount Ithome(i) with its 
flattened summit is on the right, situated in the plains of Messenia. 
The view of the temple is taken from a distance, and before any 
operations in search of the remains of ancient sculpture had been 
commenced. 

* At the top of this mountidn was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, who derived the title, 
lihomaiaiy from the divine honours which were there paid to him ; near the foot of the 
mountain ilood the city of Messene, the capital of Messenia. 



PLATE XXVII. 

A near view of the same temple, seen from the north-east^ after the 
blocks of stone, under which the bas-reUefi were found, had been 
removed from the floor. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 

This plate presents a ground-plan of the temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius, with some of the principal admeasurements ; and likewise a 
section of the temple, showing the general arrangement of the inte- 
rior of the building, with the situation occupied by the fiieze in the 
cella, which was hypaethraL 



CORRECTION. 
Page 7 J fine 19, for ** fionton,^ read ** frontons/ 
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This present Volume contains a description of such of the Sepul^ 
chral Monuments belonging to the British Museum as are contained 
in the fifth room of the Gallery of Antiquities. This apartment 
has been fitted up in the form of a Columbarium, to shew the 
mode in which the Romans deposited and preserved the Umd 
containing the ashes of their deceased fiiends and dependents. The 
descriptions had been prepared in a great degree by Mr. Combe, 
but the arrangement of the objects which were contained in the 
Columbarium was afterwards partially altered, in consequence of 
fi-esh acquisitions ; and the approach of illness prevented him firom 
finishing what he had commenced. The serious and protracted 
debility which has long deprived the British Museum^of his valuable 
services, and involves in deep aflSiction his surrounding fiunily and 
fiiends, has transferred the task of completing the descriptions of 
these objects upon one fiur less adequate to the undertaking. What- 
ever Mr. Combe had written has been preserved ; and, that he may 
not be made responsible for the imperfections of the present editor, 
every thing which is not firom his pen is inclosed within brackets. 
With regard to the plates, it is only necessary to observe that, 
having been engraved by Moses firom Corbould's drawings, super- 
intended by Mr. Combe, they are executed with perfect accuracy 
and elegance. 

British Museum, July, 1826. EDW. HAWKINS. 
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[The vignette in the title page represent^ a front cut from a 
sepulchral urn, bearing the following inscription : 

DIS . MANIBYS . SERVIYS . CORNELIVS 
BIADVMEKVS • CORKELIAE . SERVA 
NDAE . CONIV . SVAE . CARIS . VIX . ANN . LX 
£T . CORNELIAE • ONESIME • VERNE . SVA 
VIX . ANN . Villi • MEN . V . DIE . XXVIII. 

From this we perceive that the urn was dedicated by Servius 
Diadumenus to the memory of his dearest wife^ Cornelia Servanda, 
who lived 60 years ; and of Cornelia Onesima, a slave, bom under 
his own roof, who lived nine years, five months, and twenty-eight 
days. Above the inscription is a bas-relief, representing the young 
slave naked to the waist, with an armlet upon the right arm, reclin- 
ing asleep or dead upon a couch, the front of which is inscribed 
with her name cor.onesime. Before it is a small round tripod 
table, furnished with three small vessels, from which a bird seems 
to have pilfered a piece of fiiiit or cake. This is perhaps the feast 
prepared for the ghost of the deceased ; the " ccenaferalisj* which 
formed a part of the Roman fimeral ceremony, and which is a fre^ 
quent subject of these decorations upon sepulchral urns. At either 
end of the couch is a bust, intended perhaps for the portraits of 
Diadumenus and his wife ; but that nearer the feet of the recum- 
bent slave is in so unfinished a state, that it is not easy to decide 
whether it might have been male or female. The whole is of in- 
ferior workmanship, and though the objects are grouped with that 
due regard to symmetry, and that preservation of a perfect equili- 
brium, which requires that each part should be balanced by a cor- 
responding one, and which almost invariably characterises these 
sepulchral urns ; yet it is devoid of that elegance of design for which 



they are generally remarkable, even when the execution is bad^ and 
which proves that they were imitated from more perfect pieces, or 
at least formed from the designs of artists of superior excellence. 
Though the inscription is complete as it stands, it was originally 
somewhat longer, as one line at the bottom has evidently been 
erased. 

BIS MANiBYS, its abbreviations, or its initials, most frequently form 
the commencement of these monumental inscriptions ; but whether 
the beings to whom by these words these sepulchres were dedicated 
were gods who presided over the world of departed spirits, or whe- 
ther they were the spirits of the departed themselves, the learned 
world do not seem exactly to have determined. 

This front was in the Towneley Collection ; it was found in the 
Villa Pellucchi, near the Pincian gate of Rome. 

Height, 18^ inches ; width, 18j inches.] 



SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 



PLATE L Fig. L 

[The front of this sepulchral urn is decorated with a bas-relief 
representing a funeral feast {ccenaferalis) ; an elderly man reclines, 
upon a couch, before which is a small round tripod table, furnished 
with provisions ; he holds in his left hand a small cup, and with his 
right presents what has the resemblance of a fillet or girdle to an 
attendant, who appears of diminutive dimensions, probably one of 
those youths whom the wealthier Romans were accustomed to 
select for their beauty, and appoint to situations about their 
persons. 

The front of the lid is decorated in the centre vdth a wreath, 
alluding to the garlands of flowers with which the tombs were fre- 
quently hung, or to the wreaths with which the deceased were occa- 
sionally crowned. The bands of the wreath terminate at each end 
with an ivy leaf, which occupies the comers or horns of the tomb, 
and which, as the parent plant was sacred to Bacchus, may intimate 
that the deceased was initiated in the celebrated mysteries of that 
deity. This compliment of crowning the deceased, which originally 
was paid only to those who had in their lives attained the honour 
of a crown, was shortly afterwards extended to those who had well 
conducted themselves, and might be generally deemed worthy. 
Affection, friendship, or flattery subsequently supplied the defi- 



ciencies of the deceased^ and the custom became ahnost uuiversal. 
On one side of the urn is a vase, which is frequently, but not quite 
correctly, called a pr^tfenculum ; on the other, a patera. They 
are indicative of the hbations which woe frequently made upon the 
tombs by the friends of the deceased. 

This urn is in an unfinished state ; it consists of one sohd piece 
of marble, the lid not detached, nor any excavation yet made 
for the reception of the ashes. The bas-reUef also is unfinished, 
and as it is without inscription it had perhaps never passed from the 
hands of the maker, by whom it may have been prepared for sale, 
(as is firequently the case at the present day,) to any person who 
may have wished to commemorate a fii^id or relation, to whom the 
design mig^t be deemed applicable. 

This um^ was jMresented to the British Museum in 1817, by 
W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. 

Hei|^t <tf um, 15 inches ; width, 13 inches; lid, 5 inches.] 



PLATE I. Fig. 2. 

[This sepulchral urn of marble was dedicated by Flavia Dada» and 
by Fortunatus, a freedman of the Emperor, to the memory of her 
deserving husband, and his most excellent father, Atimetus, a freed- 
man of the Emperor, and a sort of superintendant of ftimiture in the 
imperial establishment. The inscription is as follows : 

D . M . s. 

ATIMETI . AVO . £ . A SVPELL 

CASTRENSI . FECERVNT 

FLAVIA • BAPA . GONI V6 . B . M . 

ET . EORTVKATVS . AVO . X . PARENTI 

OPTIMO. 



en 

Above this is a bas-relief, presenting another example of the 
funeral feast (ccmaferalisj. Atimetus, naked to the waist, is reclining 
upon a couch, holding a rather large vessel in his left hand, and a 
wreath in his right; another wreath already decorates his head, 
alluding to the Roman custom of wearing garlands at feasts. Two 
naked childr^i are seated on the couch behind the legs of Atunetus, 
and his body seems to be supported by a female attendant, whose 
hair is angularly bound in a knot upon the front of her head, and 
who appears of very diminutive dimensions, as subordinate persons 
are frequently represented upon ancient sculptures. 

These representations of tibie frineral repast are curious and inter- 
esting, but it is perhaps impossible to enter foUy into the feelmgs 
which dictated them. Our clearer light, derived from revelation, 
incapacitates us from forming an accurate jud^ent of the obscure 
view which the ancients were enabled to take of a ftiture existence ; 
it is however evident that they fondly indulged a 

^** pleasing hope, a fond desire;** 

*^ A longing after immortality.^ 

These sculptures are evident proofs of thdr hopes, and the indistinct* 
ness of their notions. Upon them we see the lamented dead repre- 
sented as exercising after death all the substantial ftmctions of life ; 
elegancies are displayed to please the sight ; food and wine, to gratify 
the taste; sometimes music to charm the ear, and fragrant garlands 
to perftime the air ; and all these enioyments are enhanced by the 
pr^ee aod «>eie,, of U.eir dea^st iiLa. who, h.«ev«, JstiU 
surviving. The living and the dead, the spiritual and the substan- 
tial world are associated in one common act, circumstances are 
represented, in the feelings of which we can scarcely participate, 
but by which we perceive that the ancients did entertain notions, 
though very inaccurate and ill-defined ones, of a friture state of 
existence. 

The um is decorated with a top formed into volutes, the ends of 
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which are severally ornamented with a rose. The prasfericulum and 
patera are sculptiuedupon the sides of this urn in the same manner 
as upon the last^ and with the same allusions. The top of this urn 
has never been separated from it, and it may be doubtfiil whether 
the um itself was ever actually used for sepulchral purposes ; it has 
a large circular excavation in the middle, about 7i inches in diameter, 
and 13 inches deep, in the form of a cistern, rounded at the bottom, 
where there is a perforation about 4 inches in diameter, to let out 
any liquid which may have been put into it. Gruter, dlxxxiii. 
No. 10, gives the inscription taken from Aldus, and states the um 
to have been in the church of Saint ApoUinaris at Rome. It was 
presented to the British Museum in 1817, by W. A. Mackinnon, 
Esq. 
Height, 18 inches; width, 14^ inches.] 



PLATE L Fig. 3. 

A monumental inscription to M. Naevius Proculus. 

D. M. 
M . NAEVIO . PROCVLO 
OPT . CONV . Im . VENER 
MIL . ANN . Ill . QVI . VIX . AN 
XXI . M • II • D . XV . PARENTES 
FILIO . nVLCISSIMO. 

Presented to the British Museum, by Thomas Hollis, Esq. 
Height, 9| inches ; width, 13 inches. 
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PLATE I. Fig. 4. 

* A sepulchral um^ of a square upright form ; on the upper part of 
the front is a square tablet, ornamented ^th a festoon of laurel 
leaves, and having the following inscription : 

VERKASIAE 

CTOLADI 

CONIVGI OPTIMAE 

Vnt ANN. XXVII 

VITALIS . AUG . L . 

SCRIB . CVB. 

Below this tablet are the figures of a man and his wife, who are 
represented joining theu* right hands, and standing beneath a kind 
of portico, the roof of which resembles the lid of a sepulchral urn. 
Between these figures are the letters f . a . p . The comers of the 
front of this um are formed of lighted torches, which are standing 
upright. The ornament on each side of the um is a laurel tree ; 
and the lid is adorned with a wreath in the centre, and a dqlphin at 
each comer. This inscription is published in Gruter, p. 576, with 
the erroneous insertion of flie letters n . m. at the beginning of it. 
Gruter says that it was at Rome, in the collection of Horatius della 
VaUe. 

[The portico perhaps alludes to the entrance of the abode of 
departed spirits, where the husband must take a long farewell of his 
chosen partner. The torches at the comer allude to the funeral 
ceremonies which, in early times, among the Romans, were 
solemnized during the night, and consequently by torch-light ; and 
these emblems of life were still used even when, at a later period, 
public funerals were conducted in the face of day. The torches 
here represented, are those which were called Taedas, having the 
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appearance of a number of slips of pine bound together with thongs. 
The dolphins are supposed to allude to a notion prevalent among 
the ancients that departed spirits were conveyed, sometimes by dol- 
phins, across the seas to certaih isles, the abodes of the happy. 

Vitalis, the erector of this monument to the memory of his excel- 
lent wife, Vemasia Cyclax, appears to have been a freedman of the 
Emperor, and probably a fevourite, as the office he held may be 
considered somewhat similar to that of private secretary. The 
letters f . a • p. announce that this tomb was made by the authority of 
the iEdiles. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE II. Fig I. 

[A sepulchral urn, the front corners of which are fbrtned of two 
twisted columns, with somewhat of Corinthian capitals, to which 
are attached the ends of a rich festoon of flowers and fruit. Two 
eagles, with expd.nded wings, are standing upon the ground, abd 
twisting back their necks to peck the fruit frdm the festoon which 
hangs between them, and which partly conceals a pair of folding- 
doors. Above these mysterious gates, is a tablet with the following 
inscription, which is not easily deciphered, as much pains has been 
taken to obliterate it. It appears, however, that L. Lepidius 
Maximus made it at his own expense, to the memory of L» Lepdius 
Epaphras, his excellent father : 

DIIS MANIBVS 

L LEPIDI EPAPHRAE 

PATRIS OPTIMI 

L. LEPIDIVS 

MAXIMVS . F . 

D£ . SVO. 
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The sides of this urn are ornamented ^th a %iire, which has 
received the name of honeysuckle, from its supposed resemblance to 
the unopened flowers of that elegant plant. These decorations are 
frequent upon sepulchral monuments, and are consequently sup- 
posed to have some allusion to frmeral rites, which is not now 
understood. The feisitoon has evident reference to the garlands 
with which the tombs were decorated. The gates are supposed to 
signify the entrance to the abode of departed spirits ; and Mont- 
fiuijcon, tom. v. p. 120, has ^ven this very urn, as illustrating that 
supposition. His figure is very igconect, eerpecially as regards the 
eagles, whic^, he s^ys, are placed to giiard these dreaded portals, 
9Qd w^ch he has, therefore, pldiced in a posture of hostile vigi- 
lance. The forms of these receptacles for the ashes of the dead 
are variojus; some are vase cAiaped, SQine altar shaped, some 
like parts of l^uildings, where even the mder parts of the masonry 
are imitated. The urn before us evidently represents the front of 
an ^edicula, or s^all temple, supported by two columns, and fiiroished 
with doors, having above them a dedicatory inscription. How far 
this amplification of the description desti^oys the mysterious import 
of these eagle-guarded gates, nwiat b& left to the judgment of indi- 
vidual readers. 

The hd and pitinth a;re modern. 

Gnit^,'Dccxxui. Nq. 4, ^ve$ the mscription, not quite Correctly, 
though more so than Boissard, whose evord he has attempted to 
rectify, from Mazochius and Apiaoi. Boissard, Pt 6, Pi. 128, says, 
the urn was in the church of St. Sebastian at Rome. It 'was pre- 
sented to the British Mupeum by W. A* Mackinndn, Esq. in 1817. 

Hdght, 9^ inches; width, 11^, exclusive of thehd and plinth.] 
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PLATE 11. Fig. 2. 

[This is a small slab^ with the following inscription : 



ANNIOLENA 

T.P 

MAXIMA 



SERTILIA 



IRENE 

This piece of marble, bearing the names of two individuals, per- 
haps female slaves of the family in 'whose mausoleum it was found, 
is inserted in the wall, as may be better understood by reference 
to the general view of the north side of the room. Fig. 6. It is in 
front of two oUse, or cu*cular vases, of earthenware, somewhat 
similar in shape to the alabaster one represented Plate VII. Fig. 2. 
They contained the ashes of the persons whose names the slab 
records, and are let into . excavations formed at the bottom of the 
niches of the Columbarium, so that the hds are just visible. One, 
two, or sometimes four excavations, containing oUse, were formed in 
each niche ; generally so &r open at the top, that the urn may be 
lifted in and out ; but, occasionally, so contracted at the mouth, 
that the urn cannot be displaced, though the Ud may be taken ofl^ 
that the libations may be freely poured in, which the pious affection 
of surviving friends may wish to offer to the deceased. The fitting 
up of this portion of the Columbarium of the British Museum ex- 
actly exhibits the manner in which those urns were usually depo- 
sited which contained the ashes of slaves, or inferior artisans of the 
Roman people. See General Views, No. 6, 19, 28, and 41. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 
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PLATE II. Fig. 3. 

A sepulchral urn, of a circular form, with an inscription by Lu- 
cretius Lucretianus, to his excellent fiiend Pompeius Justinianus. 

D. M. 

POMPEIO • 

IVSTINIANO 

AMICO . OPTIMO 

. LVCRETIVS . 

LVCRETIANTS 

The above inscription is contained within a tablet. The parts 
of the urn not occupied with the tablet are ornamented alter- 
nately with convex and concave flutings, vulgarly caUed ** flutes 
and fingers/' The lid is modem. From the Towneley Collection. 

Height, 9| inches; diameter at the base, 10^ inches ; at the top, 
9i inches. 



PLATE II. Fig. 4. 

A sepulchral urn, of a square form, with an inscription to T. Titu- 
lenus Isauricus. On the upper part of the urn a man is represented 
lying upon a couch, which is in the shape of a modem so&. He is 
liolding a vase in his left hand, and is naked to the waist. On each 
side of the couch is a lighted torch, and in a tablet below the couch 
is the following inscription ; 

DIS . MANIBVS 
T. TITVLENI . ISAVRICI . 
IVLIA . TYCHE 
CONIV6I . BENE . MEBENTI. 
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The lid has a wreath in the centre, and the usual ornament, com- 
posed of the flowers of the honeysuckle, at each comer. 

Height of the urn, 13|:; of the lid, 5 inches ; width, 12| inches. 

[This is another representation of the fimeral feast. The head of 
the recmnfoent Titulenus is adorned with the festal wreath, and he 
appears to have held something in his right hand, but an injury to 
this part of the marble has nearly obhterated all traces of it. This 
urn was formerly in the Mattei Collection, and was brought to 
England by Mr. Towneley. J 



PLATE 11. Fig. 5. 

A sepulchral urn, of an oval form, with the following inscription 
to Flayius iElius Victor, [a soldier of the fourteenth city cohort, 
dictated by his wife Orbia Rhodope, whom he had appointed 
his heir.] 

D M 
FL AELI YICTOBIS. 
MILITIS • COH XIIII. 
YBB • ORBIA RHODOPE 
HEBES CONIYGI 
BENE MERENTI 
POSVIT. 

TMscimis^finrnshedwith two liandleSt and is beautifiilly oma- 
mettted with flutes, which are waved. It was brought from Rome 
about the year 1780, by flie then Duke oiSL Alban's, [and came 
to the British Museum with the rest of the Towneley Collection. 

Height, 19^ inches;* i^d^h, just bqlpw the handle, 13f inches.] 
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PLATE m. Fig. 1, 

A sepulchral um, of a flat oblong square form, with an inscrip- 
tion to SUia Attica. It has two divisions in the inside, intended to 
contain the ashes of two bodies. The greater part of the front is 
occupied by a tablet, upon which is engraved the following in- 
scription : 

D . M • SILIAE . ATTICAE • FECIT 
P. SILIVS . ABASCANTVS . MATRI 
PIENTISSIMAE. 

Beneath the tablet is a plaited border of laurel leaves, and at 
each end of the tablet a winged boy or genius is represented in a 
basket filled with fruit. Below the basket is a bird eating some of 
the fruity which the little winged figure appears to be throwing out 
of the basket as food for it. The sides of this urn are ornamented 
with griffins, which are represented in a standing position, each of 
them holding up one of its fore legs. This urn was formerly in 
the Burioni Villa. The hd, as well as the plinth at the bottom, is 
modem. 

[The griffin is not an unfrequent ornament of sepulchral ums^ 
and other sculptured decorations of the ancients ; but whether in- 
troduced merely as an ornament, or with any symboUcal meaning, 
cannot be well ascertained. They are most frequently considered 
as sacred to the sun, but sometimes to Jupiter, and to Nemesis. It 
is their connection with this latter personage, the distributor of re- 
wards and pimishments, that is supposed to occasion their appear- 
ance upon these urns, of which they are also considered as a sort 
of guardians. The little figures in the baskets, fit)m whence are 
suspended the ends of the festoon to which the flat form of the 
um gives the appearance of a *^ plaited border/' are by some consi- 
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dered as the Genii of Production placed within the cista mystica, 
amid symbolical fruits ; but it is not necessary to enter here into 
a further explanation of the speculations of exuberant fancies. 

Height, 5 J inches, exclusive of top and plinth ; widtii, 20 inches. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE III. Fig. 2, 3, 4. 

A sepulchral vase, of a flat and circular form, ornamented all 
round with branches of the vine, the oak, the ivy, the pine, and the 
olive. Among these branches is a lizard, an owl, and several small 
birds, some of which are devouring the fruit. This vase has two 
handles, the upper parts of which are solid, and the lower parts are 
composed of the stems of the different branches, twisted into a fonn 
suitable to the purpose. Two naked boys, in the act of sup- 
porting a vase, are represented upon each handle. This vase was 
sent from Rome to England by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, who found 
it in a tomb near Naples. From the Towneley Collection. 

[Fig. 2 and 3. Views of the opposite sides of this elegant vase. 

Fig. 4. The bas-relief on the upper side of the handles, the borders 
of which are extended so as to embrace the vase, and terminate in 
birds' heads.] 

Height, 7i inches ; diameter at the top, 10|: inches.] 



PLATE III. Fig. 5. 

A sarcophagus, on the front of which is represented a family 
lamenting over a dead body. The corpse, which is that of a female, 
is lyiog on a couch, while the friends and relatives of the deceased 
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are gathered round to bewail their loss. The figures are well 
grouped, and the di£ferent expressions of grief are admirably marked.. 
The sandals of the deceased, and a wreath, which has been used as 
an ornament for the hair, are seen lying beneath the couch ; where 
also a dog, a favourite perhaps of the family, is introduced, as if to 
participate in the general concern. On each side of this sarcophagus 
is a griffin, resting on its hind legs. The Hd, as well as the plinth 
at the bottom, is modem. This sarcophagus is engraved by Bartoli 
in his Admiranda Romanarum AntiquHatum Vestigia^ tab. Ixxii. 
at the date of which work (1693) it stood in the. Capranica palace 
at Rome. There is also an engraving of this sarcophagus, or rather 
of one very similar to it, in Recherches Curieuses d^AntiquitCj par 
Mons. Span, a Lyon^ 1683. See page 1. 

pVf ontfaucon has copied the plate of Bartoh, adducing it as an 
illustration of the Roman manner of lamenting the dead. The two 
figures close to the couch, with expanded arms, illustrating the 
passage of Lucan, 

'^ Exacta ad mbyos fiimulanim brachia planctus," 

seem to represent a singular part of the Roman funeral ceremony ; 
the canclamatio, or calling aloud upon the name of the person just 
deceased, either to arrest and call back the flight of the soul, or to 
rouse the dormant spirit in case death should not actually have 
ensued* that the person might not be exposed to neglect, or to the 
funeral pile while life might still remain. From the Towneley 
Collection. 

Height, 11^ inches, exclusive of the modem top and plinth; 
width, 3 feet 5 inches.] 

PLATE IV. Fig. 1, 2. 

A sepulchral um, of a circular form, with an inscription to 
SeruUia Zosimenes. The form of this um resembles that of a round 
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temple. Tlie upper plinth or cornice is suppcxrted 1^ three ter- 
minal figures, which are used as Canatides^ and by six fluted pilasters, 
the capitals of which are Ionic. The terminal figures are bearded^ 
and covered with drapery to the waist; thejr are placed at equal 
distances, and are supporting festorais of firuit and flowers. The 
pilasters are placed in pairs, one terminal figure and two pilasters 
occurring alternately. At the base of the ^ures are the follow- 
ing animals ; a snails a Hzard, a firog, a crawfish* a crab, and a 
tortoise, which are feeding upon the firuit of which the festoons are 
m part conq)osed. On the firont of the um is a ti^let with the 
following inscription : 

D . M. 
SEBVLLIAE ZOSIMENI 
QYAE VIXIT ANN. XXVI. 
BENE MEKEN • FECIT 
PBOSDECTVS FILIVS. 

On the summit of this tablet are two boys or genii, holding a bird 
by its wings. They are seated on vases, which appear to have been 
just thrown down, as the contents are flowing out of them. From 
the Towneley Collection. 

Height, lOf inches, exchisive of the feet; diameter, 11| inches. 

Fig. 1, General view of this singular um. 

Fig. 2. Shews at one view the whole of the design which deco- 
rates thisum, which stands upon three low feet, andis by some sup- 
posed to be a sort of cUta mystica. 



PLATE IV. Fig. 3, 4. 

A sepulchial um, of a square form, mth an inscription to P. 
lidnius Successus. At each comer a winged genius is representejl 
standing upon a cornucopia, and supporting one of the ends of a 
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festoon^ which is suspended in front. This festoon is <!orai>osed of 
fruit, at which two birds are pecking. Over the festoon is a tablet 
containing the following inscription. 

DIS . MAN 

COMICVS^ET 

ATRIOLA . PARENTBS 

INFELICISSIMI 
P. LICINIO . STCCESSO 
T. A.XIII.M. I.D.XIX. ' 

Beneath the festoon and the tablet a genius represented without 
wings is riding upon a sea-horse; the sides of the urn are marked 
with lines, in imitation of brick or stone work. The lid, which is in 
the form of a pointed rooi^ is enriched with foliage in the arabesque 
style. This urn is engraved, but very incorrectly, in Boissard, ^n^i* 
guitates Ramafue, Par. 4, Tab. 88. At the date of Boissard's pub- 
lication, 1598, the um stood in the Villa Carpenica. It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Towneley in the year 1786, at the sale of Sir Charles 
Frederick's collection* See Manifaucan Antiquite Expliq. torn. v. 
part I. pL hi. 

[The infimt genius, mounted upon the sea-horse, is supfk)sed to' 
be the spirit of P. Licinius Successus, who had Kv^d thirteen years 
one month, and nineteen days, and to whom his most wretched 
parents, Comieus and Auriola, dedicated this um. He isstippoi^ 
to be now on his way across the ocean to those happy isles where 
the deceased are represented as loitering in felicity. The lid ii 
nmch too large for ihe um, and evidently did not origmally belong 
to it. 

Height of um, 12i inches; width, 14|^ inches; hisight of Kd, 8{ 
inches ; width of lid, 16^ inches. 

Fig. 3. A perspective view of the um, shewing the mutation of 
masonry at the sides. 
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Fig. 4. Shewing the foliage and volutes which decorate the 
upper surface of the Ud. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE V. Fig. 1, 2, 3. 

A sepulchral urn, of an upright square form. In front is a tablet, 
containing the following inscription: 

D. M 
COSSTTIAE 
P B I M A E 
M A T R I 
PIENTISSIME 
BENEMEEENTI 
FECIT. 

Over this tablet are some ornaments of foliage in the arabesque 
style, and in which are introduced an eagle, a panther, and a deer. 
Below the tablet is a winged genius, represented in the act of dri- 
ving a car, drawn by four horses. On each side of the tablet is a 
pilaster, the front of which is ornamented with a plant of the vine 
growing out of a vase. The capitals are composed of a head of 
Medusa between two eagles. On the left side of the um is a pine 
tree, on the top of which a bird is perched. At the foot of this tree 
are a snake aqd a bird ; the latter appears to be eating a moth. On 
the right side of the um is also a pine tree, with the same accom- 
paniments. This um was found in the grounds belonging to the 
Villa Maroni, near Rome, in the year 1788. 

Height, 21 inches ; width, IS^* inches. 

Fig. 1, Front of the um. 

Fig. 2, 3. Sides of the um. 
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PLATE V. Fig. 4. 

[A sepulchral urn, square towards the front, but rounded at the 
back. See account of Plate XI, Fig. 4. The bas-relief represents 
two female genii supporting an oaken wreath, which incloses the 
inscription, simply recording the name of Claudius Lupercus, a 
freedman of his master Acte. 

Tl CLAVDIVS 
LVPERCVS 
ACTES . LIB 

These genii are winged, and clothed in tunics without sleeves. 
Their arms are decorated with armlets, and their unadorned legs 
appear through the enclosed sides of the tunic ; these are each 
fastened by two girdles, the upper ones (fascice mamillares) are appa- 
rent ; the lower ones (zontB) are concealed beneath the folds of the 
drapery. Their hair is closely twisted at the sides of the head, but 
at the top are two flowing locks, or perhaps flames, indicating the 
celestial character of these females. 

The hd, and the plinth at the bottom of the urn, are modem, and 
explanation would be therefore useless and uninteresting. 

Height, exclusive of flie modem top and plinth, 10 inches; 
width, 14^. 

Presented to the British Museum in 1817, by W. A. Mac- 
kinnon, Esq.] 
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PLATE V. Fig. 5. 

Two earth^m ollae, similar to those described, Plate II. Fig. 2. 
The moQumartal iiiscription in front of them records the names of 
the peraoBS whose ashes were cmtained within them : 

p. STENIYS. PLOSTByiA 

RVFVS T.L.8ALyrLLA 

DEC 

See General Views, No** 6, 19, 28, and 41. See Mus. Veranen. 
P. ccccxLvin. 

PLATE V. Fig. 6. 

A monmnental inscription to Eutychia. 

D . H 
ETTTCHIAE 
EVTYCHION 
PATER . CARISSIMAE 
BENEMEBENTI • POSV 
VI . AN • Villi . M . TIIII « D . XII 
H . nil. 

It was found in the Villa Pellucchi, near the Pincian gate, at Rome. 

[This monmnent, dedicated by Entychion, to the memory of 
his dearest and well deserving daughter Eutychia^ illustrates the 
minuteness with which the Romans recorded the ages of those they 
loved. She is stated to have lived nine years, nine months, twelve 
days, and four hours. Height, 11^ inches ; width, 12 inches. * 

From the Towneley Collection.] 
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PLATE VI Fig. 1. 

An Etruscan cinerary urn, in baked clay. The bas-relief in front, 
represents the hero Echetles fighting with a ploughshare for the 
Greeks at Marathon. Upon the cover, is a recumbent female 
figure ; she is represented asleep, and with her head resting upon a 
pillow. The following is the ^coount which Pausanias has given of 
this combat : j^vpifiri de, i>c Xiyov^ni^/, avdpa ev ry fidxy TrapsXvai, to 
IiSoc Koi rriv tncsvtip aypoiKov^ ovroc Tiov pap^dpiav itoXKovq Kara'' 
i^oveiftrac ap6Tpif>, fura to tpyop Ijv a^av^Q * ipofiivoic ^^ ^ ASfrivaioiQ^ 
aXKo fikv Sfsos bq clvto txpV^^^ ovieu, Tifi^v dh ^ExsTXaXov eiciKeva'SP 
ilpiaa. Accidit autem in eapugna (ut iUi memorant) vir quidam 
specie atque hahitu agrestt opem tuierit : qui cum ex barharis quam- 
phrimos aratro tnteremisset, repente evanuit : neque vera qtuseren- 
Ubus quisnam illefuisset Atheniensibus, aliud rapandit artzculum 
quam ut Echeikeum heroa colerent. Paus. Att. p. 31, edit. Xy- 
landri. 

[Upon the border of the.um, over the bas-relief is the following 
inscription : 

it is slightly cut into the day, not painted, as upon the two other 
Etruscan urns in this collection, Plate YI. Fig. 5, and Plate IX^ 
Fig.2. 

Height of urn. Si inches ; width, 131 inches; greatest height of 
ihe lid^ to top of the head of th& recumbent fi^uie,5 inches.] 
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PLATE VI. Fig. 3, 3. 

This urn is of a square form. The inscription, which is contained 
within a tablet, consists of the following words : 

DIS MANIBY 

CLAYDIAE 
FORTYKATAE 

CONIYOI 

8ANCTIS8IMAE 

OPTIMAE D£ 8£ 

MERITAE I 

lYCYNDYS . AYG . LIB . ' 



ACTOR . XXXX . GAL • 

Underneath the tablet is a Yase, containing two roots of ivy, the 
branches of which cover the whole front of the urn, except that part 
which is occupied by the inscription. 

[From the inscription, it appears that this urn was dedicated by 
Jucundus, a freedman of the Emperor, to Claudia Fortunata, his 
chastest wife, and worthy of his highest regard* The last line, 
which seems to indicate his occupation, is not very intelligible, but 
it may perhaps mean that he was the leader, or officer of forty Galeati, 
the servants of the army. 

The lid is modem, and is decorated with ivy, in imitation of the 
front. From the collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 

Height, exclusive of the lid, 8f inches ; vfidih, 9j, inches. 

Fig. 2. Front of the urn. 

Fig. 3. Lid of the same, modem.] 
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PLATE VI. Fig. 4. 

The front cut off from a cinerary urn, dedicated by a fitther to 
his deserving daughter, Lucretia, who lived twelve years and eight 
months. The inscription is as follows : 

LYCBETIA 

QVE • VIXIT 

ANN . XII . M . YIII. 

PATER . B . M . F . 

Height, 11^ inches; width, 12 inches. 

Presented to the British Museum, by Thomas HoUis, Esq. 



PLATE VL Fig. 5. 

An Etruscan cinerary urn, in baked clay. The story of Echetles 
is represented in front, (see Fig. 1) and, on the cover, is a half 
recumbent female figure supporting herself on her left arm, and 
holding a wreath in her right hand. The figures on the firont of 
this monument retain a considerable portion of the colours with 
which they were originally painted. On the upper part of the urn, 
is the following Etruscan inscription, written from right to left, and 
in red letters. 

The same inscription occurs on an Etruscan cinerary urn, which 
was formerly in the collection of Cardinal Gualterio at Rome, and 
which had also the subject of Echetles represented in firont of it. 
See Dempsters Etruria Regalis, Tab. liv. Fig. 1. 

From the collection of Sir William Hamilton. 

Height^ 8^ inches ; vddth, 13|; greatest hei^t of lid, to top of 
the female's head, 8 inches. 

E 
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PLATE VIL Fig. 1. 

A sepulchral urn, of a square flat form, with an inscription dedi- 
cated by T. Sex. Hecticus, to T. Sex. Agatha, his excellent brother. 

D . M . T . SEX . A6ATHi£ 
T . SEX • HECTICUS 
FRATI . OPTIMO . F . 

The hd is modem. The sides of the urn are marked with lines, 
in imitation of the bonding of brick or stone work. 

Height, exclusive of lid, 6 inches; width, 12| inches. Height 
of modem lid, 2j inches. 

Presented to the British Museum, by Thomas HoUis, Esq. 



PLATE VII. Fig. 2. 

[An oval-shaped sepulchral vase, formed of the alabaster of the 
ancients (i. e. stalagmitical fibrous carbonate of lime). The inscrip- 
tion is simply dedicatory, 

FLAVIAE 
VALENTINAE, 

" To Flavia Valentina," whose ashes, and whose half-burnt bones are 
still preserved within the urn, and mingled with which were seven 
coins of emperors, firom Antoninus Pius, to Elagabalus inclusive. 
The sur&ce of the vase was greatly corroded, when found, but, while 
in Mr. Towneley's possession, was polished afresh, except a square 
portion about the inscription, which was left to shew its state when 
first discovered. It was found in the year 1772, about two miles 
firom the Lateran gate of Rome, near the Via Latina. 
Height, 8^ inches.] 
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PLATE VIL Fig. 3. 

A sepulchral um, of a square form. On each side of the front is 
a pilaster of the Ionic order, and ornamented with a branch of the 
vine. Between these pilasters is a tablet, containing the following 
inscription : 

M. ITNIVS.M.L 
HAMILLYS . SIBI . ET 
IVNIAE . PIERIDI 
CONIYGI • CARISSIMAE 

Underneath the tablet is a bust of Junia Pieris, placed within a 
circular frame, on each side of which is a griffin. The sidea of 
the urn are marked with lines in imitation of stone work. The lid 
is pointed in the manner of a roof, and is ornamented in the centre 
with some birds pecking at a berry, and at the comers with the un* 
blown flowers of the honeysuckle. 

From the Towneley Collection. 

Height of urn, 10^ inches ; of the lid, 3f inches ; width, 14 inches. 



PLATE VIL Fig. 4. 



An earthen olla, similar to those described at Plate IL fig. 2. 
The monumental inscription^ placed in front of it, records the name 
of OpUia Faustina, who lived 65 years. 

D M 

OPILIA 
FAVSTILLA 
YIX. AN. LXV 
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See General Yiews, No. 6, 19, 28, and 41. From the Towneley 
Collection. 
Height, 6 inches ; 'width, 7-i inches. 



PLATE VII. Fig. 5. 

A sepulchral urn, of a square form. At each of the front comers 
is a ram's head supporting a festoon of fruit and flowers, at which 
some birds are pecking. Over the festoon is a tablet containing the 
following inscription : 

COELIAPL 
A S T £ R I S. 

The sides of the urn are both ornamented with a fiill blown rose. 
The lid is pointed in the centre, like a roof It is ornamented in 
the centre with a wreath placed between two griffins ; and at each 
comer is a human head, the hair of which is entirely disposed in 
spiral curls. The plinth at the bottom is modem. This urn was 
found in the environs of Naples, and is from the Collection of Sir 
William Hamilton. 



PLATE Vm. Fig. 1. 



A sepulchral um, of an oval form. It is fluted, and has a tablet, 
in front containing the following inscription to P. Octanus Secundus 
by his son. 

. D. M . 

p. OCTAKI 

SECVHDI 

FIL . FEC • 
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The lid is modem. This um was purchased by Mr. Towneley 
at Rome^ in the year 1774. 

Height, including the top, 17^ inches. 



PLATE VIII. Fig. 2. 

[A fragment of a testamentary mseription, cut from a sepulchral 
dppus, found in the Villa Pellucchi, near the Pincian gate of Rome, 
1776. The remains of the inscription are as follows : 
vcvivs 

MONIMENTI • RELIQYI 

. . . . M QYE SYARYM • CYLTYRAM 

• I LIBERTIS . LIBERT ABYS 
. • . YIS . YSYM • FRYCTYM INSULAE 
. ALATIANAE . PARTIS QYARTAE . ET 
QYARTAE . ET . YICENSIMAE QYAE lYRlS 
SYl ESSET . ITA YT EX REDITY EIYS . INSU 
LAE. QYOD ANNIS DIE . NATALIS SYI . ET 
ROSATIONIS ET . YIOLAE • ET . PARENTALlB. 
MEMORIAM • SYI • SACRIFICIS . QYATER.IK. AN 
KYM • F ACTIS • CELEBRENT . ET . PRAETERE A . OMKIB E. 
KONIS . IDIBYS . SYIS . QYIBYSQ MENSIB LYCERNA . 
LYCENS • SIBI . PONATYR • INCENSO . INPOSITO. 

From what remains of this inscription, we learn that the testator 
bequeathed to his freedmen and freedwomen the usufruct^ or pro- 
duce of certain property, probably a cluster of houses, in some part 
of Rome, " in order that from the rent of such property, annually 
upon the day of his birth, and of roses and Yiolets, and upon his 
parentalia, they may celebrate his memory by sacrifices performed 
four times in cYeiy year ; and that, besides this, upon all his kalends 
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nones and ides in every month, a lighted lamp with incense burning 
therein, may be placed for him/' 

Mutilated as this fragment is, it records much that is curious ; 
the Roman festivals enjoined by authority were sufficiently numer- 
ous to be highly objectionable, and a great impediment to business 
both public and private ; and when we see an individual requiring 
from his freedmen and freedwomen the very frequent repetition of 
burning incense to his honour, besides the devotion of four days 
annually to his commemoration, we can perceive the propriety, the 
necessity of that decree of Claudius, which set limits to the numb^ 
of sacrifices and festivals. 

The DIES NATALis, or anniversary of the birth-day, was observed 
with great solemnity and festivity, and the commemoration was not, 
as in modem times, limited to the life of the person, but celebrated 
after his death ; and provision made, as upon the inscription before 
us, for its perpetual observance. Business for that day was laid 
aside, feasts were held, and libations and sacrifices duly solemnized. 

The expression dies rosationis is of extremely rare occurrence, 
being used only in inscriptions, and even upon them in not more 
than one or two known instances. Supposing it to be of the same 
import with rosjb, rosales EsciB, or rosalia, it would refer to 
May 21 (xii« kal. Junii,) or according to some authors. May 11 (v. id. 
Maite,) when the Romans were in the habit of visiting the tombs of 
their deceased firiends, to decorate them with garlands, to pour Uba- 
tions upon their ashes, and hold feasts in their commemoration. 
Bequests providing for the expense of these ceremonies are not 
very unfrequent upon ancient inscriptions. 

The DIES vioLJE, or violaris, is supposed to be a festival of a 
somewhat similar nature to the dies rosationis, and was cele- 
brated on the 22d March (xi. kal. April.). 

The PARENT ALIA wcrc also festivals of a similar description, but 
more universal, with rites more solemn and more varied. The 
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tombs were decorated with garlands, illuminated with lamps, and 
perfumed with incense ; libations were made, sacrifices offered, and 
victims slain; a frugal meal was provided for the dead, and a more 
luxurious and substantial one for the living. 

A notion once prevailed, that the ancients were acquainted with 
a lamp whose flame was perpetual, and which they deposited in the 
tombs of their friends. This inscription shews us that much im- 
portance was attached to the frequent replenishing of a lamp to the 
honour of the deceased ; and the unremitting attention which in 
some instances may have been paid to this observance, may have 
given rise to the traditionary notion so absurd as the one alluded to. 

This inscription, in the same state of mutilation, has been pub- 
lished by Marini. 

Greatest height of the fragment, 13 inches; width, 11^ inches. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE VIII. Fig. 3, 4. 

A sepulchral urn, with an inscription to Pompeius Locusto, 
aged 6$ ; Attilia Clodia, his wife, aged 60 ; and Pompeius, their son, 
aged 21 ; who all died on the same day from the effects of poison. 
This urn has two solid handles, and is of a form inclining to oval. 
In the front is a tablet containing the following inscription : 

POMPEIVS LOCVSTO VIX • AN . LXV. 
ATTILIA . CLODIA . CONIV . VIX . AN . LX 
POMPEIVS . EORV . FILIVS • VIX . AN . XXI 
OMNES . VNO DIE . EADEM . VENENI VI 
INFELICEM DIEM.OBIEBV SVPREMV 

On each side of the tablet is a stork destroying a serpent, which 
has turned itself round the neck of one bird^ and is in the act of 
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biting the neck of the odier. On die back part of the urn two 
cranes are represented drinking out of a vase. That part of the urn 
which is above the handles, and inunediately below the aperture at 
top, is elegantly ornamented with light festoons of flowers, while the 
lower part of the urn is enriched with convex flutings. 

This urn was discovered in the vidnity of Rome, in that part 
which was called the Ager Romcmui. 

It is from the Collection of Sir William Hamilton. 

Height, 13 inches ; width, 13 inches. 

Fig. 3. Front view of urn and inscription. 

Fig. 4. Back view of the same um. 



PLATE IX. Fig. 1. 

A sepulchral um of an oblong square form. The front is divided 
by three spiral fluted columns and two pilasters, into four com- 
partments. In each compartment is a door, over which is a tablet^ 
ornamented with pendant garlands of laureL In the first of these 
tablets is the following inscription : 

C . MAGIO 
QF . PAL 
HERACLIDAE 
V . A . XVIII. 

The other three tablets are blank. The lid is of a peculiar con- 
struction, resembling two hds joined together lengthways. It is orna- 
mented in the centre by a rabbit feeding out of a basket of fruit : 
on each side of this central ornament is a deer, which is attacked in 
firont by a serpent, and in the rear by a dog. 

[These doors are supposed to be the portals of the abode of 
departed spirits, see Plate II. Fig. 1 ; and are somewhat remarkable 
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for having their pediments of the form most frequently adopted for 
the covers of sepulchral monuments. Two spears crossed decorate 
the ends of this um. Do these arms and the decorations of the cover 
allude to the delight which may have been derived from hunting 
by the young person to whom the um is dedicated ? and who appears 
to be C. Magius Heraclida, of the Palatine tribe, son of Quintus. 

Height, exclusive of Ud, 9^ inches ; width 23 inches ; height of 
lid, 3j- inches. 

From the Towneley Collection J 



PLATE IX. Fig. 2- 

An Etruscan cinerary um, in baked clay. The bas-reUef in front 
represents the single combat which was fought between the two bro- 
thers, Eteocles and Polynices, who were both killed, the former by 
a wound which he received near the groin, the latter by a stab in 
the breast. The two female figures who are standing near the 
combatants are fiuies. They are represented veith wings; they 
hold a torch in one hand, and viith the other hand, which is stret- 
ched out over the antagonists, they seem to encourage and applaud 
the rage which inspires them. At each end is a pilaster, and over 
the figures is the following inscription, written from right to left in 
red letters: 

M4^J^IJ;^ o<.i4v\r<\^.\o 

The figures on this um retain some of the colours with which 
they were originally painted. Upon the cover is a recumbent 
female figure ; she is represented sleeping; and resting her head 
on a pillow. From the Collection of Sir W. Hamilton. 

Two urns, similar in their subjects to the one before us, are en- 
graved in Dempsteri Etruria RegaUs, tarn. i. tab. liii. The first, 

F 
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which belonged to Cardinal Gualterio, has ako an exactly similar 
inscription. 

The representation of this battle, as is here given by the artiust, so 
exactly accords with the description which is given €iit by the poet 
Statins, that we are almost induced to believe that he was indebted 
for his description to these very figures. 



tandem irniit exul, (sc. Polynices) 



Hortatusque manimi, cui fortior ira, nefaaque 
JustiuB, alte enaem germani in corpora pressit, 
Qua male jam plumia imus tegit ingnina thorax. 
IDe dolena nondum, sed ferri firigore primo 
Territus, in clypeum turbatoa coDigit artiu : 
Mox intellecto magia ac magis SBger anhelat 
Yulnere, nee pardt cedenti, atque increpat hosti. 

Stat. Theb.zL 540. 

Of Eteodes the poet afterwards says — 

Erigit oeculti ferrum, Titaeque labantia 

Relliqniaa tenues odio gupplevit^ et enaem 

Jam Ictus fratrifl non firater corde reliquit — 1. 565. 

But the most remarkable coincidence between these figures and 
the description of Statins is, that the fiuies are in both instances 
introduced as spectators and abettors of the combatants : 

Nee jam opus est funis : tantum mirantur, et adstant 
Laudantes, hominumque dolent plus posse furores.— L 5S7. 

It is highly probable that this combat was by no means an un- 
common subject among the ancient artists ; and indeed we learn 
fit>m Pausanias, that the representation of this battle formed one 
of the subjects which ornamented the sarcojdbagus^ in which the 
body of Cypselus, the tyrant of Corinth, was placed. Pausanias, in 
his description of that sarcophagus, remarks, that Polynices was re- 
presented as having &Uen on his knee, and it is precisely in the 
same attitude that he is here represented : T&p dk 'Oidlnodo£ iralSiop 
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HoXvp^KH ireimaicSn ec y6pv, tirumv 'ErcorX^f. Ex Oedipi ^is 
Polynicem in genu collapmmf rater Eteocles urget. See Jo. Bapt. 
Passerii in Dempsteri Lib. de Etr. Reg. Paralipomena, p. 92. 

Height of the urn, 10^ inches; width, 17^ inches; greatest 
height of hd, about 4 inches. 



PLATE IX. Fig. 3, 4, 5. 

A sarcophagus, on the front of which is represented the marriage 
feast of Cupid and Psyche. Of this feast Apuleius gives the fol- 
lowing description : Nee mora, cum coena nuptialis c^uens exMbeiur. 
Accumbebatsummumthorum maritw, P^chengremiosuocomplexus. 
Sk et cum sua Junone Jupiter, (icdeinde per ordinemtoti Dei. Tunc 
poculum nectaris, quod vinum Deorum est, Jooi quidem suuspocillator 
ille rusticus puer, cteteris vera Liber ministrabat. Vtdcanus coenam 
coquebat : Ham rosis et OBteris floribus purpurabant omnia : 
Gratiee spargebant balsama: Mus€d voce canard persanabant: 
Apollo cantavit ad citharam: Venus sumi musicte suppari gressu 
formose saltavit : Scena ibi sic condnnata, ut Musts quidem charum 
canerent, tibias if^laret Satyrus, et Paniscus ad Jistulam diceret. 
Sic rite Psyche conoenit in manum Cupidinis. Apul. Met. Lib. vi. 
In the piece of sculpture before us, the artist has confined him- 
self to the representation of the two principal figures, Cupid and 
Pi^che, and their immediate attendants. Cupid and Psyche are re- 
presented on a couch, precisely as they are described by Apuleius. 
In front of tiie couch is a small tripod-table, on which a fish is 
placed. The attendants are employed, some in playiag on musical 
instruments in honour of the nuptials,and others in bringing firuit and 
wine, and offering bridal presents. Each attendant is represented 
either as a Cupid or as a Psyche, for it is well known that the ancients 
had several Cupids, and they had likewise more than one Pi^che. 
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The ends of this sarcophagus are rounded. It was brought from 
Rome by the late Duke of St. Alban's. 

Lengthy 4 feet, 4 inches : hei^t, 15|^ indies ; breadth, 18 inches. 

Fig. 3. General view of the sarcophagus. 

Fig. 4, 5. The figures which decorate the rounded ends of the 
sarcophagus, and could not be represented in the general view. 



PLATE X, Fig. 1. 

A sepulchral urn, of a square form. The front comers are orna- 
mented with heads of Bacchus tauriformis, supporting a festoon of 
oak leaves and acorns, at which two birds are pecking. Over this 
festoon is a tablet, containing the following inscription : 

B . ALBICCI • LICINI 
AKTOKI LIBERALIS. 

Underneath the heads of Bacchus are two harpies. The form of 
the lid is that of a pointed roof: the centre of it is ornamented with 
a basket of fruit, on each side of which is a bird eating the fruit ; the 
comers are formed of the usual ornament, the flowers of the honey- 
suckle. 

This mm was purchased by Mr. Towneley at Sir Charles Fre- 
derick's sale, in the year 1786. 

Height of um 8j inches ; of the hd, 5i inches ; width 13| inches. 



PLATE X. Fig. % 3. 

A sepulchral um of an oval form. It has two sohd handles, formed 
of the heads of Bacchus crowned with ivy. These heads^ the beards 
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belonging to which are disposed in spiral curls^ are supporting a fes- 
toon of vine branches. Over the festoon is the following inscription ; 

D .H 

Y 

FLAYIAE . EVNAE 

TITIVS . IVSTVS . 
LIYGI CARISS 
M • F 

On the side opposite the inscription, the heads of Bacchus are 
supporting branches of the olive. 

[The inscription upon this elegant vase seems to have been neg- 
ligently executed. The letter Y was placed above, perhaps because 
accidentally omitted in its proper place. To the same negligence, 
perhaps, we owe the word livgi, for which we have in vain looked 
for any less bold emendation than conivgi. If such be the correct 
interpretation, it will appear that the vase was dedicated by Titius 
Justus to Flavia Eunya, his dearest wife, and deserving such a testi- 
mony. 

A lid, ornamented with branches of pine, a cone of which at the 
top serves for a handle, at present covers this vase, but as it is of 
modem workmanship, it is supposed that Mr. Combe did not think 
it worthy of being noticed in the plate. 

Height, without the cover, 14 inches ; with the cover 19 inches ; 
width, 10^ inches.] 

Fig. 2. Front of the vase. 

Fig. 3. Back of the fiame vase. 



PLATE X. Fig. 4. 

[An elegantly-shaped sepulchral vase, furnished with cover and 
handles. It is formed of the alabaster of the ancients (stalagmitical 
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fibrous carbonate of lime) ofa yellowish colour^ with white onyehiile 
stripes. It is without inscription, or sculptured decoiatioiL 

From the Towneley Collection. 

Heighty with cover, 20j; without the cover, 16^ inches; width, 
17 inches.] 

PLATE XI. Fig. 1. 

[A sepulchral vase, somewhat in the form of a truncated cone, fiir- 
nished with a cover, and very small handles. It is formed of the 
same material as the preceding, and is similar in colour, but the 
stripes more strongly marked. It also is without inscription or 
decoration. 

Height with cover, lOJ- inches; without cover, 15^ inches. Dia- 
meter at top, 8f inches; at the bottom, 12f- inches.] 

PLATE XI. Fig. 2. 

An inscription cut from the front of a sepulchral cippus. It is pub- 
lished by Fabretti, in his Inscriptions, page 257, and is as follows : 

D.M 
DASVMIAE SOTEBIDI . LI 
BEBTAE OPTIMAE . ET • CON 
IVOI . SAKCTISSIMAE • BENE 
MEB . FEC • L . DASVMIVS CAL 
LISTVS . CVM . QVA . VIX . AN 
XXXV . SINE VLLA . QVE 
BELLA « OPTANS . VT . IPSA 
SIBI . POTIVS . SVPEBSTES . FV 
ISSET . QVAM • SE . SIBI . SVPEB 
8TITEM . BELIQVISSET. 
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[L. Dasmnius CaDifitus dedicated tliis to Dasumia Soteris^ his excel- 
lent freedwoman^ and a well-deserving wife, with whom he lived 
35 years without any disagreement, wishing rather that she should 
have survived him, than that she should have left him her sur- 
vivor. 

It is evident that a bas-relief originally decorated the upper part 
of this slab. The height of the piece here figured is two feet ; the 
width, 14i inches. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE XI. Fig. 3. 

A sepulchral urn of alabaster [of the ancients]. It is of a narrow 
oval form. The ancient sur&ce having been destroyed by corrosion, 
one half of the um has been repolished, in order to restore its 
original appearance. This um is without an inscription. From the 
Collection of Sir W. Hamilton. 

Height, 11 inches, exclusive of the portion of broken cover. 



PLATE XI. Fig. 4. 

A sepulchral um, of an upright, square form. The back part of 
this um has been made circular, in order to adapt it to the shape of 
the niche of the Columbarium, in which it was anciently placed. 
There are three instances of this form in cinerary urns in the French 
collection. See Musee Napoleon, torn. iv. planches 41, 42, 43. 
[See also, Plate V. Fig. 4, of this work.] At each of the fi-ont 
comers is a ram's head, supporting a festoon composed of the leaves 
and the fruit of the olive tree. Two birds, according to the usual 
custom of the ancients in the decoration of their sepulchral urns, are 
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introduced in the act of eating the materials of which the festoon is 
composed* Immediately over the festoon is a head of Medusa ; and, 
above that, a tablet containing the following inscripticm : 

DIS . MANIB 

ISOCHKTSI 

V . A • XXIIII 

IVNIA 

LAIS 

SER 

BENE 

MEREKTI 

The lid is in the shape of a pointed roof In the centre of it is a 
fuU blown flower, to which are added some arabesque ornaments. 
The decorations of the comers are formed of the flower of the 
honeysuckle. This urn was formerly in the great Mattei collection. 
[It was made by the directions of Junia Lais, a slave, to her deserv-. 
ing master Isochryses, who lived 24 years. Height, exclusive of lid 
or plinth, which are modem, 13 inches ; width, 9^. 
From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE XIL Fig. 1. 



[A monumental inscription, dedicated by Apuleia Helpis, to her 
well deserving dai^ter, Apuleia Tychen, who lived thirty-seven 
years. 

DIS . MANIB 
APULEIA HELPIS . FECIT 
APVLEIAE • TYCHENI • F . SVAE 
^ BENE . MEREKT . QVAE 
VIXIT . ANNIS . XXXVII , 
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This slab is inserted in the wall, in front of an earthen olla, similar 
to those described Plate II. Fig. 2. Plate V. Fig. 6. Plate VII. 
Fig. 4. See General Views, Nos. 6, 19, 28, 41. Height, 9 inches ; 
width, 11^ inches. 

From the Towneley Collection.] 



PLATE XII. Fig. 2. 

The front of a sepulchral urn, bearing the following inscription. 

D . M. 
FLAYIAE . PKOYINCIJB 
QYAE . VIXIT . AN • XXXIII 
FLAVIVS . APOLLONIYS 
COKIYOI . SVAE • BENE 
MEKENTI . FECIT • 
CYM . QYA • YIXIT • AN . 

XXII . ET . SIBI . 
ET • SYIS • POSTERISQ • EORYM. 

At the upper part of the inscription is an ornament resembling the 
Kd of a sepulchral um. In the centre of this ornament are two 
birds, apparently contending for the possession of some fruit. 

[This um was dedicated by Flavins Apollonius to his well-deserv- 
ing wife, Flavia Provincia, who lived thirty-three years, and with 
whom he lived twenty-two years. Such, it is evident from an in- 
spection of the marble, was the purport of the original inscription; 
but^ upon subsequent consideration, he seems to have made it more 
compreh^isive, by dedicating it also to the memory of himself, his 
children, and their posterity. 

Height, 13| inches; width, 11 inches. 

From the Towneley CollectioiL] 
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PLATE XII. Fig. 3. 

A sepulchral urn of a square form. In the centre is a tablet con- 
taining the following inscription : 

BIS MAKIBVS 

PILIAE . PHILTATAE 

M • PILIVS . ETCARPVS 

CONIVGI • B . M 

FECIT . ET . SIBI 

At each of the front comers is an eagle. The lid is in the sha]>e of 
a pointed roof In the centre of it is a bust of Pilia Philtata^ and 
at the comers, the usual ornament of the honeysuckle flowers. 

The most remarkable part of this urn is a pecuUarity in the lid^ 
by which we are reminded of a very curious custom which tihe 
ancients occasionally practised^ in honour of their deceased friends. 
After the funeral rites had been solemnized, it was not unusual to 
visit the ashes of the deceased at stated periods, and to make oflfer- 
ings to them of wine, milk, and franckincense, and to adorn their 
urns with garlands of flowers. These visits were sometimes acts of 
friendship, and sometimes the performance of them was expressly 
enjoined by the testament of the deceased. In order that this 
custom might more conveniently be compUed with, a patera has 
been formed on the top of the lid of this um, and in the bowl of 
the patera is an aperture, through which the wine, ointments, &c» 
were, on these occasions, poured upon the ashes. 

Adferet hue unguenta xnihi, sertigqae sepulchnim 

Ornabit, custos ad mea busta sedens. Propert Lib. iiL 16. ▼. 23. 

lam tamen extincto cineri sua dona ferebant, 

Compositique nepos biuta piabat avL Ovid. Fast Lib. t. ▼• 4£5. 

Atque aliquis senior, veteres veneratufl amores. 
Annua constracto serta dabit tumulo. TibuIL lib. ii. EL 4. 
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See Bam. Brisson de FammUs, Lib. VII. p. 704. Edit Mogiint. 
1649. 

Height, including plinth, 9 inches; lid, 5^ inches; width, 16| 
inches. 

From the Collection of Sir William Hamilton. 



PLATE XIL Fig. 4. 

[A slab, bearing the following monumental inscription, recording 
that Isidorus lived five years, twelve days, and five hours ; and that 
Hermes (probably the &ther of Isidorus) a fi'eedman of the Em- 
peror, dedicated it to himself, his children, and their posterity. 

D . M 
ISIDOKVS . VIXIT 
ANN • V . DIES XII . H • V 
HERMES . AVG . LIB . FECIT 
SIBI . ET . SVIS . POSTER • EOR . 

Height, 9^ inches; width, 14f inches. 

Presented to the British Museum, by Thomas Hollis, Esq.] 



PLATE XIII. 

A mosaic pavement, discovered in the year 1805, under the south* 
west angle of the Bank of England, about twenty feet west of the 
westernmost gate of the Bank, opening into Lothbury, and at the 
depth of eleven feet below the sur&ce of the earth. The only 
remarkable ornament in this pavement is the cross in the centre, 
which shews that it was done in the time of Christiamly. The 
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outennost bolder is entirely composed of pieces of brick. Presented 
by the Directors of the Bank. 

There is an engraving of this pavement, by HHkiah Burgess, from 
a drawing made by Thomas Fisher. 

[It will be at once perceived that this object is not sepulchral^ 
and that it has not any reference to the subjects of the preceding 
descriptions. It is only placed in company with them, in this work, 
because it has been inserted (for preservation and exhibition) in the 
floor of the Columbarium. See General Views of the Room.] 
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